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Ir was the most unlucky of days for Louis 
the Fourteenth, when, in 1691, the old Duke 
of St.-Simon, then not far from ninety, led 
into the royal presence his son of sixteen and 
asked a place in one of the two regiments of 
musketeers. No noble could attain the em- 
ployment of an officer who had not previ- 
ously served, at least a year, asa private in 
one of the regiments above named,—hence 
the request. It was graciously granted. 
‘The King remarked that the boy was fittle, 
and looked very young. ‘ He will serve 
you the longer, sire,’’ was the paternal 
answer; and therewith all difficulties 
ended. 

The boy did credit to the paternal recom- 
mendation, and by the time he had accom- 
plished his nineteenth year he had fought 
and worked his way to distinction, and had 
become colonel of a regiment. Previously to 
joining the army, he had studied philosophy, 
and gone through a dry course -of education 
little suited to the turn of his mind. If he 
had been permitted, he says, to diligently 
study the great historians, he should have, 
perhaps, been an historian himself. He, 
probably, in such case, would have been a 
little more perfect, and infinitely less orig- 
inal, As it was, he listened to his old 
father’s older stories with eager delight, and 
this was a preparatory course of no small 
profit to him. He took no vices with him to 
camp or court, and does not appear to have 
contracted any. He was a good, pious, 
moral lad, not unambitious and not without 
a very respectable share of human failings. 
He was gifted, too, with acute power of ob- 
servation and a contempt for idle fellows, 
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This boy of nineteen might have lived the 
life of a Sybarite at court. He did better; 
at that age he commenced writing the his- 
tory of his times: that is to say, the history 
of the Court and all connected with it; for 
St.-Simon was very much of the opinion of 
those red-heeled courtiers who supposed that 
the world extended only from Paris to Ver- 
sailles, and that the sun rose in one locality 
and set in the other. 

To commence such a work was not much : 
** Qui commence bien ne fait rien s'il 
n'achéve.”? But St.-Simon never looked 
back from his work. Soldier and courtier, 
he was ever at the necessary post and fulfilled 
the required duty. In battle and at ban- 
quet, plunging through the frivolities and 
performing the serious offices expected from 
him, he was forever before the public. But 
in whatever task engaged, his eyes, ears and 
mind were on the alert,—he was examining 
people, probing them, trying them, judging 
them,—and at night he set down the experi- 
ences of the day, the anecdotes he had heard, 
the gay or terrible sights he had seen ; and 
for threescore years he never paused in bis 
task. During the whole period of his career 
at court, from the time he entered the mus- 
keteers until the days of his mature manhood 
and the Orleans regency, he was engaged in 
sketching to the life the features of all and 
every thing around him, When the hour 
sounded for his retreat, he devoted his sea- 
son of Icisure to making of his sketches one 
grand panorama. When he died, his papers 
were, 80 to speak, sequestrated. The public 
has, from time to time, been permitted te 
see portions of his work, but there has never 
been a complete edition of it announced or 
sanctioned till that now in progress under 
the responsibility of M. Cheruel. Even 
when that of 1829 appeared,—* la sonsation 
produite par les premiers volumes,”’ says M. 
Ste.-Beuve, ‘* fut trés vive; ce fut le plus 
grand succés depuis les romans de Walter 
Scott.”? The success of the present edition, 
in every respect improved, as far as we are 
enabled to judge by the volumes before us, 
will assuredly not be less than that of eight- 
and-twenty years ago. a. 
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We have said that it was an unlucky day 
for Louis the Fourteenth when he took the 
young St.-Simon by the hand. We may go 
further, and say that it was an unlucky day 
for the whole Bourbon family, then living 
and thereafter to come. The King little 
thought that in the diminutive boy he saw 
the expert official who was to strip him 
naked, tear him open to the heart, and ex- 
hibit to mankind his rottenness and hideous- 
ness. He little suspected when, in the days 
of St.-Simon’s temporary fall from favor, he, 
asa mark of returning esteem, gave him the 
candlestick to hold while Majesty put on its 
nightshirt, that the courtier looked over it 
all the closer to mark the spots on the royal 
leper who thus condescended to honor him. 
As little was the King aware that St.-S'mon 
prolonged the private audiences granted him 
by Louis, in order, not to further the osten- 
sible end for which they were accorded, but 
that he might make a study of the monarch 
and limn the god of his contemporaries for 
the benefit of mocking ages to come, For 
Louis was still a god to his court and people, 
—that is, the courtiers. His godship, it is 
true, was a little in the decayed condition of 
that of Alexander when his favorite general 
caught him taking physic, and laughingly 
asked if the bowels of a god needed setting 
right by medicine. Still, there were men 
ywho believed in him more than they did in 
.any other deity, and who offered him more 
profound worship than they thought it worth 
.their while to present at any other shrine. 
But what a king of shreds and patches he 
was, after all! Even they who had faith in 
him, nudged one another in derision as they 
knelt before their idol; and they put their 
tongues in their cheeks when the back of 
their divinity was turned towards them. 
But at a turn of the head of the unclean 
idol, they were all again prostrate in the 
dust—half mocking, half believing, thor- 
oughly servile, as before. 

There is something terrible in the repeti- 
tions of. the sketches of Louis. He seems to 
be not only the largest figure amid thousands 
of figures, but he stands in every group. 
Very rarely, indeed, does he look either 
great or noble. Kind he is occasionally, by 
impulee,; and grave amid a world of grinning 
eourtiers. But his gravity is that of a 
baboon among monkeys. Ile can laugh, 
however, when he hears or makes an unclean 


joke. So little heroic is he that he is easily 
elevated or depressed. For the life of man 
or the virtues of woman he had no regard 
whatever ; but, then, he never missed mass 
except once in his life; and, if he offended 
God and man hourly, he kept a confessor and 
compounded with Heaven. He is forever, in 
these Memoirs, mixed up in the squabbles of 
courtiers and the scandal duels of women. 
He loved his lawful children much less than 
his illegitimate sons and daughters,—the 
latter of whom especially were, for the most 
part, a disgrace to their sex. St.-Simon 
hated the royal ‘ bastards,’’ the Duc de 
Maine especially. He almost hated the 
king, and might-have done so with great 
justice, for the honors and emoluments 
showered upon them by their great and 
worthless sire. 


St.-Simon had a profound respect for le- 
gitimacy, and bewailed unions with illegiti- 
mate children, whether in royal or noble cir- 
cles. He had himself married at the early 
age of twenty. We must not omit to say, 
that he was less particular about the lady 
than the family to which she belonged. His 
desire was to marry a family who could up- 
hold him, and he was ready to take any no- 
ble daughter of it, in the more particular 
character of wife, before seeing her. He 
fell in love with families, not with young 
maidens, and he sighed like a furnace for no- 
ble houses, not for their daughters. Happily 
for him, he found a house and a maiden who 
equally suited his purpose ; and in the ad- 
wirable daughter of the Maréchal de Lorges 
he was blessed with a good wife, as she was 
with a worthy husband, who had been a 
strange wooer. The residence of the lady at 
court only increased his means for enriching 
his portfolio. Of the immense and glittering 
crowd in which they moved, no person or 
object escaped his eye or fuiled to be duly 
transmitted to the pages of his diary. Their 
name is Legion. The memory itself reels at 
the very thought of the vast and shifting 
splendor. To cite from St.-Simon, says M. 
Ste.-Beuve, is like taking up a handful of sea 
sand, with this difference, as he acutely re- 
marks, that here no two grains are alike. It 
is this wonderful variety that is so eminently 
striking ; and every portrait, though a 
sketch, is life-size. - Not only does no per- 
sonage escape the author, but nothing that 





they do is left untold by him. It is difficult 
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to say whither he dves not pursue them ; or 
it is, rather, impossible to say whither he 
does sqymetimes follow to paint them for the 
amusement or disgust of posterity. And 
how unlike are bis counterfeit presentiments 
to the canvassed effigies of the painter! M. 
Ste.-Beuve sees in him a literary Rubens. 
He seems to us to be half-a-dozen Flemish 
and French painters in one. He can paint 
gracefully as well as broadly and strongly ; 
and, if he be as brilliant in color as Rubens, 
he is now and then as nasty as any six 
Flemish artists of low-life together; and 
upon these very details he spends as much 
color and pours a8 much light as he does 
upon Fénelon at Cambray, or the King at 
the sacrament. We might cite, as an in- 
stance, Venddme at breakfast. Into what 
beast, we speak with warrant, is that noise- 
less and filthy hero converted in that pic- 
ture? Indeed, we dishonor the lowest of 
beasts by comparing Vendéme with them. 
Morally and personally, he was hideously un- 
clean. The very pages seem infected where his 
name is printed and his habits are described. 
Men kissed one another in those days, but no 
man kissed Venddme without danger of be- 
ing poisoned, and no woman would kiss him 
at all, even if VendOme had cared for her 
doing so. There are some ladies whose por- 
traits, with very disagreeable accessories, 
correspond with those of Vendéme, and the 
labor expended on which sustains the asser- 
tion of M. Ste.-Beuve, that ** En tout St.- 
Simon est plut6t supérieur comme artiste 
que comme homme; c’est un immense et 
prodigieux talent, plus qu’une haute et com- 
pléte intelligence.”’ St.-Simon, however, 
manifests both understanding and ability on 
very many occasions, and especially in the 
touches which he gives to his portraits. The 
‘* majesté effrayante,”’ applied to the King’s 
way of speaking, excellently depicts the way 
in which the royal speaking-trumpet occa- 
sionally sounded. What an incident is that 
where Luxembourg falls on his knees to im- 
plore Louis not to desert the battle-field for 
the sake of getting to Versailles ‘‘ avecles 
dames!”? How exquisite the touch of La 
Feuillade, who, on succeeding to the com- 
mand in the middle of the battle of Neer- 
winden, withdrew for a full half-hour, to put 
on fresh hair-powder and a handsome coat! 
And again in that full-length of Harlay, the 
first President who piqued himself on his 
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probity and justice what deep shadow to the 
lustrous coloring, in the assertion, that ‘‘ be- 
tween Pierre and Jacque he preserved the 
strictest uprightness, but whenever he per- 
ceived that there was some interest or favor 
to be looked to, he was straightway sold.’ 
The touch, which especially heightens the 
effect of the brief sketch of the Duchess of 
Montfort, the only daughter of Dangeau, 
must be looked for in the Memoirs them- 
selves. One more agreeable we find in the 
portrait of the old Duchess de Noailles, who 
was ‘* tout jours vertueuse 4 la cour,’’—an 
exception worth noting, like the chastity of 
Lucretia. What pleasant group, too, in a 
large picture is that of Bossuet, Fénelon and 
Caffaro, at the bedside of the dying Maré- 
chal d’Humiéres, who ‘‘ was assisted at his 
death by the three great adversaries.” 
Bossuet and Fénelon very soon after wrote 
against one another, and Father Caffaro, the 
Maréchal's confessor, having ventured to 
write a book to prove the innocence of theat- 
rical representations, was powerfully refuted 
by Bossuet. The Eagle of Meaux, however, 
did not himself cease from going to the thea- 
tre till he had perfected himself in declama- 
tion by diligent study of the elocution of the 
stage ;—a way of making Satan useful, such 
as Rowland Hill’s appropriation of a popular 
melody to a psalm measure, with the remark 
that he did not know why the Devil should 
have all the best tunes to himsclf. All the 
words employed to paint the humpbacked 
ducal buffoon, Roquelaure, hardly represent 
him more truly than the single line ‘‘ l’ami 
de tous et le confident de personne.” 

In some of these sketches there are grave 
faults. In one (vol. 1., 242), St.-Simon says 
that James the First was son of Mary Stu- 
art and father of Charles the First (which 
last two had their heads cut off) and of 
James the Second, who was dethroned by 
the Prince of Orange. And, as this may 
not be sufficiently clear, the editor adds, 
‘ This phrase requires to be elucidated by a 
genealogical table,’’ which is accordingly 
given, and in it Charles the First, James the 
Second, and the Princess Elizabeth are placed 
together in one line, as the children of our 
Brummagem Solomon! Mr. Bayle St. John 
remarks, in the Preface to his translation of 
portions of these ‘* Memoirs,” that he ‘does 
not undertake to discuss historical points with 








him’—the author. This might, however, 
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occasionally have been done with much profit 
to the modern reader, especially where M. 
Ste.-Beuve has corrected the text, as, for in- 
stance, in the ease of St.-Simon’s story of 
the absence of mind of Racine, who, seated 
between Louis the Fourteenth and Madame 
de Maintenon, began to abuse that wretched 
old fellow, Scarron, the lady’s first husband. 
Ste.-Beuve shows that it was Despréaux, and 
not Racine, who committed this doubly cruel 
mistake. These corrections are of great 
value. 

The prelates altogether do not shine as 
prelates in thesevolumes. As pictures, they 
are artistically executed, and the touches 
here, too, are put in by the hand of a mas- 
ter. There is Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, 
in disgrace and retirement at Conflans. In 
the delicious garden there St.-Simon places 
two portra'ts, the Archbishop and his ‘‘ bon- 
ne amie, la Duchesse de Lesdiguiéres.”” The 
prelate, we are told, kept this garden in such 
order, that as he and the duches walked’ on 
together, they were followed at a little dis- 
tance by the gardeners, who effaced the prints 
of their footsteps with rakes!’ Fénelon is 
grandly painted, too, but the gossiping au- 
-thor speaks of Madame Guyon as the ‘* bonne 
amie’’ of that celebrated man, who was in 
all respects superior to the Bishop of Lan- 
gres, the renowned billiard player, who shut 
himself up six months in order to practice 
the game and beat a better player than him- 
self. But the Bishop of Langres was 
scarcely 80 celebrated and gallant a person- 
age as the Bishop of Troye, who was a 
thorough man about town, played high, and 
was a particular favorite with the ladies. 
The respect in which he was held is evi- 
denced by the assertion that these ladies 
called him by the name of Trojan, and when 
he won their money saluted him with Tro- 
jan dog, cur of a bishop, and similar pleas- 
antries. We do not wonder that the author, 
although some very good men appear in his 
episcopal groups, puts a last dash to one of 
these groups with the exclamation, ‘‘ Coulons 
a fond les prélats!’? Let us sink the pre- 
lates. 

We turn with some regret from the com- 
plete French edition to the fragmentary 
translation of Mr. Bayle St. John. His two 
‘slight volumes contain the essence of the 
first ten published in Paris. He acknowl- 
edges to having given the spirit rather than 
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the substance ; that his ‘‘main object has 
been to produce an interesting work,’ and 
that when he has found expressions difficult 
of translation, he has ** rendered them into 
the language that seemed best to express his 
meaning, without being troubled with the 
desire of elegance.”” These explanations, 
which are trustworthy, relieve us from the 
trouble of further description. The labor 
of condensing and partly re-arranging such 
a book cannot have been slight; and though 
the student of history and manners must go 
to the original, the general reader, content 
with partial glimpses of a grand picture, 
and satisfied with being made familiar with 
interesting fragments of an important docu- 
ment, will have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
St. John’ for the trouble he has taken. 
Labor ipse voluptas, and translator and 
general readers may thus be equally pleased. 
From this translation we cite the follow- 
ing, as exemplary of the intrigues of some 
of the very fine people of this very fine 
court : 


‘¢ Bonneeil, introducer of the ambassadors, 
being dead, Breteuil obtained his post. 
Breteuil was not without intellect, but aped 
courtly manners, called himself Baron de 
Breteuil, and was much tormented and 
laughed at by his friends. One day, dining 
at the house of Madame de Pontchartrain, 
and, speaking very authoritatively, Madame 
de Pontchartrain disputed with him, and, to 
test his knowledge, offered to make a bet 
that he did not know who wrote the Lord’s 
Prayer. He defended himself as well as he 
was able, and succeeded in leaving the table 
without being called upon to decide the 
point. Caumartin, who saw his embarrass- 
ment, ran to him, and kindly whispered in 
his ear that Moses was the author of the 
Lord's Prayer. Thusstrengthened, Breteuil 
returned to the attack, brought, while taking 
coffee, the conversation back again to the 
bet; and, after reproaching Madame de 
Ponchartrain for supposing him ignorant 
upon such a point, and declaring he was 
ashamed of being obliged to say such a 
trivial thing, pronounced emphatically that 
it was Moses who had written the Lord’e 
Prayer. The burst of laughter that, of 
course, followed this, overwhelmed him with 
confusion. Poor Breteuil was for a long 
time at loggerheads with his friend, and the 
Lord’s Prayer became a standing reproach 
tohim. He had a friend, the Marquis de 
Gesvres, who, upon some points, was not 


much better informed. Talking one day in 
the cabinet of the King, and admiring in 
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the tone of a connoisseur some fine paintings 
of the Crucifixion by the first masters, he 
remarked that they were all by one hand. 
He was mages at, and the different painters 
were named, as recognized by their style. 
‘ Not at all,’ said the Marquis, ‘ the painter 
is called Inr1; do you not see his name 
upon all the pictures?’ What followed after 


. such gross stupidity and ignorance may be 


imagined.’’ 

As space will not permit of our giving 
separate sketches of the different members, 
legitimate or illegitimate, of the Royal 
Family and of those immediately surround- 
ing them, we will at least produce most of 
the group in one picture. The subject is the 
effect of the death of ‘‘ Monseigneur,’’ till 
then sole surviving legitimate son of Louis 
the Fourteenth. The passage is pronounced 
by M. Ste.-Beuve to be one of the most 
graphic in the Memoirs by St.-Simon. It is 
only necessary to premise that Monseigneur 
had died of the small-pox at Meudon amid 
much confusion and neglect, and while the 
King had gone thither Versailles was left 
more in doubt than despair. St.-Simon was 
there making notes of every thing that oc- 
curred when the news of the death reached 
the palace : 

‘¢ The spectacle before me attracted all the 
attention I could bestow. The two Princes 
and the two Princesses were in the little 
cabinet behind the bed. The bed-toilette 
was as usual in the chamber of the Duchesse 
de Bourgogne, which was filled with all the 
Court in confusion. She came and went 
from the cabinet to the chamber, waiting for 
the moment when she was to meet the King ; 
and her demeanor, always distinguished by 
the same graces, was one of trouble and 
compassion, which the trouble and compas- 
sion of others induced them to take for grief. 
Now and then, in passing, she said a few 
rare words, All present were in truth ex- 
pressive personages. Whoever had eyes, 
without any knowledge of the Court, could 
see the interests of all interested painted on 
their faces, and the indifference of the indif- 
ferent : these tranquil, the former penetrated 
with grief, or gravely attentive to themselves 
to hide their emancipation and their joy. 
* * Tsaw Madame la Duchesse d’Orleans 
arrive, but her countenance, majestic and 
constrained, said nothing. She went into 
the little cabinet, whence she presently 
issued with the Duc d’Orleans, whose 
activity and turbulent air marked his emo- 
tion at the spectacle more than any other 
sentiment. * * Soon afterwards I caught 
a distant glimpse of the Duc de Bourgogne, 





who seemed much moved and troubled; but 
the glance with which I probed him rapidly, 
revealed nothing tender, and told merely of 
a mind profoundly occupied with the bear- 
ings of what had taken place. Valets and 
chamber-women were already indiscreetly 
crying out; and their grief showed well that 
they were about to lose something! * * 
Acting upon the advice of M. de Beauyil- 
liers, all the company had gone into the 
salon. The two princes, Monseigneur de 
Bourgogne and M. de Berry, were there, 
seated on one sofa, their Princesses at their 
side ; all the rest of the company were scat- 
tered about in confusion, seated or standing, 
some of the ladies being on the floor, near 
the sofa. There could be no doubt of what 
had happened. It was plainly written on 
every face in the chamber and throughout 
the apartment. Monseigneur was no more : 
it was known: it was spoken of: constraint 
with respect to him no longer existed. 
Amidst the surprise, the confusion, and the 
movements that prevailed, the sentiments of 
ali were painted to the life in looks and ges- 
tures. * * The two Princes, and the two 
Princesses who sat by their sides, were more 
exposed to view than any other, The Duc 
de Bourgogne wept with tenderness, sin- 
cerity, and gentleness, the tears of nature, 
of religion, and patience. M. le Duc de 
Berry also sincerely shed abundance of tears, 
but bloody tears, so to speak, so great ap- 
peared their bitterness ; and he uttered not 
only sobs, but cries, nay, even yells. He 
was silent sometimes, but from suffocation, 
and then would burst out again with such a 
noise, such a trumpet sound of despair, that 
the majority present burst out also at these 
dolorous repetitions, either impelled by afilic- 
tion or decorum. He became so bad, in 
fact, that his people were forced to undress 
him then and there, put him to bed, and call 
in the doctor. Madame la Duchesse de 
Berry was beside herself, and we shall soon 
see why. The most bitter despair was 
painted with horror on her face. There was 
seen written, as it were, a sort of furious 
grief, based on interest, not affection; now 
and then came dry lulls, deep and sullen, 
than a torrent of tears and involuntary ges- 
tures, yet restrained, which showed extreme 
bitterness of mind, fruit of the profound 
meditation that had preceded. Often aroused 
by the cries of her husband, prompt to assist 
him, tosupport him, to embrace him, to give 
her smelling-bottle, her care for him was evi- 
dent; but soon came another profound 
reverie—then a gush of tears assisted to 
suppress her cries. 

As for Madame la Duchesse de Bourgogne 
she consoled her husband with less trouble 
than she had to appear hereelf in consolation. 
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Without attempting to play a part, it was 
evident that she did her best to acquit her- 
self of a pressing duty of decorum. But she 
found extreme difficulty in keeping up 
appearances. When the Prince her brother- 
in-law howled, she blew her nose. She had 
brought some tears along with her and kept 
them up with care; and these combined with 
the art of the handkerchief, enabled her to 
redden her eyes, and make them swell, and 
smudge her face; but her glances often 
wandered on the sly to the countenances of 
all present. Madame arrived, in full dress 
she knew not why, and howling she knew 
not why, inundated everybody with her 
tears in embracing them, making the chateau 
echo with renewed cries, and furnished the 
odd spectacle of a Princess putting on her 
robes of ceremony in the dead of night to 
come and cry among a crowd of women with 
but little on except their night-dresses,— 
almost as masqueraders. In the gallery 
several ladies, Madame la Duchesse d’- 
Orleans, Madame de Castries, and Madame 
de Saint Simon among the rest, finding no 
one close by, drew near each other by the 
side of a tent-bedstead, and began to open 
their hearts to each other, which they did 
with the more freedom, inasmuch as they 
had but one sentiment in common upon 
what had occurred. In this gallery, and in 
the salon, there were always during the 
night several beds, in which, for security’s 
sake, certain Swiss guards and servants 
slept. These beds had been put in their 
usual place this evening before the bad news 
came from Meudon. In the midst of the 
conversation of the ladies, Madame de 
Castries touched the bed, felt something 
move, and was much terrified. A moment 
after they saw a sturdy arm, nearly naked, 
raise on a sudden the curtains, and thus 
show them a great, brawny Swiss under the 
sheets, half awake, and wholly amazed. 
The fellow was a long time in making out 
his position, fixing his eyes upon every face 
one after the other ; but at last, not judging 
it advisable to get up in the midst of such a 
grand company, he reburied himeelf in his 
bed, and closed the curtains. Apparently 
the good man had gone to bed before any- 
thing had transpired, and had slept s0 
soundly ever since that he had not been 
aroused until then. The saddest sights have 
often the most ridiculous contrasts. This 
caused some of the ladies to laugh, and made 
Madame d‘Orleans fear lest the conversation 
should have been overheard. But after re- 
flection, the sleep and the stupidity of the 
sleeper reassured her. * * 

‘The turmoil in this vast apartment 
lasted about an hour, at the end of which, 
M. de Beauvilliers thought it was high time 





to deliver the Princes of their company. 
The rooms were cleared. M. le Duc de 
Berry went away to his rooms, partly su 
rte by his wile, All shneaph the night 
e asked, amid tears and cries, for news from 
Meudon ; he would not understand the cause 
of the King’s departure to Marly. Whenat 
length the mournful curtain was drawn 
from before his eyes, the state he fell into 
cannot be described. The night of Monseig- 
neur and Madame de Bourgogne was more 
tranquil. Some one having said to the 
Princesse, that having no real cause to be 
affected, it would be terrible to play a part, 
she replied, quite naturally, that without 
feigning, pity touched her and decorum con- 
trolled her; and indeed she kept herself 
within these bounds with truth and decency. 
Their chamber, in which they invited several 
ladies to pass the night in arm-chairs, be- 
came immediately a palace of Morpheus. 
All quietly fell asleep. The curtains were 
left open, so that the Prince and Princesse 
could be seen sleeping profoundly. They 
woke up once or twice for a moment. In 
the morning the Duc and Duchesse rose 
early, their tears quite dried up. They shed 
no more for this cause, except on special and 
rare occasions. The ladies who had watched 
and slept in their chamber, told their friends 
how tranquil the night had been. But no- 
body was surprised, and as there was no 
longer a Monseigneur, nobody was scandal- 
ised. Madame de Saint Simon and I 
remained up two hours before going to bed, 
and then went there without feeling an 
want of rest. In fact, I slept so little that 
at seven in the morning I was up; but it 
must be admitted that such restlessness is 
sweet, and such re-awakenings are savory.”’ 
The death of ‘* Monseigneur’’ left the 
Duc de Bourgogne, his son, heir to the 
throne ; but that really amiable prince dying 
not long after, his young son, the Count of 
Anjou, ultimately succeeded to the crown, as 
Louis the Fifteenth. The Duke of Orleans, 
the friend of St.-Simon, became Regent 
during the minority of his young kinsman. 
It was a period during which the great 
Revolution was ripening. St.-Simon had 
good grounds to hope that under the Regency 
his career of prosperity would be certain and 
glorious. It happened otherwise. Fleury, 
Bishop of Fréjus, had worked his way up- 
wards to power, and he found St.-Simon in 
his way. The latter, says M. Ste.-Beuve, 
** pensait trop haut poer ce ministére a voix 
basse que méditait Fleury,” a happy dis- 
tinction! On a hint from Fleury, the 


author of these Memoirs withdrew resignedly 
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to his estate, and occupied himself in pre- 
paring his great work for the instruction of 
future ages. ‘* After his withdrawal from 
court,”’ writes his biographer, ‘* he occasion- 
ally came to Paris, and visited the Duchess 
of La Valliére, or the Duchess of Nemours, 
both of the house of Noailles: there, it is 
said, with the liberty conceded to an old 
man and great lord, he became a country 
gentleman, and in order to be more at his 
ease he would place his periwig on an arm- 
chair, while the vapor escaped from his 
head.”? He died in 1755, at the good old 
age of fourszore. His reputation is only 
just commencing. His Memoirs, the first 
half of which is more personal and less 
politizal than the latter half, convey an idea 
of his time and contemporaries such as no 
other writer has aczomplished for the period 
in which, and the personages with whom, he 
passed his life. He was not without strong 
passions when rivals came in his way, or in- 
dividuals passed before him for whom he felt 
a dislike. This feeling has affected the truth 
of some of his portraitures, but his champion 
asserts that they are truthful according to 
the writer's belief and judgment; and that 
as for his errors in detailing certain facts, 
they are easy of correction and throw no 
discredit on his Kistory generally. We fully 
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subscribe to this. He wrote, too, in secret, 
often hurriedly,— imprisonment, perhaps 
death, would have been his doom had his 
papers been discovered, and it is only 
wonderful that he has committed so few 
errors. 

No mere description can give an idea of 
the contents of this vast, wonderful, and 
useful work,—which embraces personal 
history from the King to his scullions. 
Even the abridgment by Mr. St. John can 
afford only a representation of the mighty 
whole. It is a book by itself, as the author 
was a man sui generis, ‘‘a literary man 
though a noble,”’ as Mr. St. John remarks, 
and could he have had more sympathies 
with the people, we might then add, that he 
was a patriot also. He saw that a downfall 
was pending, and that a reform was 
necessary, but he only thought of the crown 
and aristocracy, and his advice to the 
Regent was for their benefit alone. He had 
no idea of the people below both, and who, 
rising from beneath both, were to overthrow 
the one and the other. His inestimable 
work, read and studied in its fullness, will 
be found to be a justification, not for all 
that has since then been achieved, but for 
very much that was, at least, attempted. 





Fasuions.—A correspondent asked for some 
notices of fashions in dress, &c. I therefore 
send a few notes on the subject. 

A Merry Andrew wore a laced hat in 1714. 
(Spectator, 572.) 

In 1793-4, pantaloons, cropped hair, and 
shoe-strings, the total abolition of hair powder, 
buckles and ruffles characterised the men, while 
ladies exhibited heads rounded a la Victime, a 
la Guillotine. (Wraxall’s Memoirs, i. 142.) 

The fashion of ladies of quality taking Brazil 
snuff in church is mentioned in Spectator, 344. 

In 1692 gentlemen wore a neckcloth called 
Steenkirk, so called from being first noticed at 
that battle; for a similar reason a famous wig 
in 1706 was called Ramilies. (Jb. 385.) 

Whiskers were not worn in 1712. Ladies 
rode in hat and feathers, coats and periwigs. 
(Jo. 881.) 

They beat drums under a bridegroom’s win- 
dows at the same period. (Jb. 864.) 

Colors in dress marked the politics of the 
wearer. ‘The spirit of party did not blend 





with the color of Burke’s apparel; he rarely or 
never came to the House in Blue and Buff.’’ 
(Wraxall, ii. 275.] 

Fox used to attend the House when a young 
man in a hat and feather; but in 1781 usually 
wore a frock coat and buff waistcoat, the uni- 
form of Washington. (Jo. ii. 239.) 

Rigby was dressed in a dress suit of purple, 
without lace or embroidery, close buttoned, with 
his sword thrust through the pocket. [Jd. ii. 
214.]—Notes and Queries. 





BaRNACLES AND Spectactes.—What is the 
real difference between these two words? I have 
always thought them identical, but they evi- 
dently were not considered so by Sir Thomas 
Urquhart: for, in his curious translation of 
Rabeluis (book v. ch. xxvii.), he says : ‘* They 
had barnacles on the handles of their faces, or 
spectacles at most.’’ In the original French, 
the phrase is simply ‘‘bezicles au nez.””— 
Notes and Queries. Opticus, 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
A CHAPTER ON THE SEA. 

Tuerre are very few people who know any 
thing about the sea. Myriads there are who 
sail on it, row on it, walk by it, bathe in it, 
fish in it, rave about it, and write about it, 
but scarce one of these who has any ac- 
quaintance with it. Sailors least of all. I 
never knew a sailor who had any real knowl- 
edge of the sea. What it may do to him 
and his ship, how he may circumvent and 
be even with it, by what judicious manipula- 


tion of cloth and cordage he may utilize its. 


power or disappoint its voracity—on such 
points he is knowing enough: but of the sea 
as that which in this strange and awful life- 
theatre of ours is the most astonishing result 
of creative power and love,—of the sea in 
that ‘infinite variety’ of attribute which 
‘* time cannot wither nor custom stale,’’—of 
the sea in its terror, its wonder, its sublim- 
ity, its majesty, its fury, and its pride,—of 
the sea in its peace, its calm, its gentleness, 
its purity, its fascination, and its delight :— 
he, who of all others ought to know most, 
knows (I speak generally) absolutely noth- 
ing. ‘‘O! the sea is so delightful,” says 
young Crinolina; and in her innocent little 
heart she thinks—of what? Of the new 
hat with its “charming ”’ broad brim that 
will throw into such soft, becoming shade 
the delicate young face, of the fun it will be 
to walk on the beach without seeming to 
know that she is seen by those terribly bored 
and dblasés officers peering all day out of the 
window of the ‘‘ Subscription Rooms;” of 
the ride along the sand under the cliffs with 
Cousin Frank, whose chestnut moustache and 
cut-throat collar have figured (fortunate 
appendages) in many an innocent young 
dream. Perhaps too, the little darling, if 
she is of what is vulgarly called a ‘* roman- 
tic’? turn, thinks pleasantly of the fresh 
sea-breezes, and the grand, overhanging 
cliffs, and the dark expanse of blue water 
diversified here and there by the fitful gleam 
of a sea-gull or a sail; or if she is a 
sketcher, she thinks of the long washes of 
green, blue, and purple, which she will in- 
flict upon the “block,’”’ and go home in the 
happy delusion that she has made a faithful 
likeness of the sea. But as to the sea itself, 


she is no more intimate with it than she is 
with a man whom she knows merely because 
She sees it 


she has danced with him once. 
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every day, and she thinks she admires and 
likes it: but does she feel or understand it? 
Has she, so to speak, any sympathy with 
the seat Not at all. It is ten to one that 
she does not even note the changes which it 
undergoes from hour to hour. Exulting in 
the fresh, rosy light of morning, or heaving 
in the hot mist of the’ languorous noon, or 
brooding in the calm, celestial light of even- 
ing, its language is much the same to her. 
If there is a storm, she is a good deal fright- 
ened and perhaps a little pleased when in 
the furious onset of the waves upon the shore 
their sharp, dark edges break into cataracts 
of fiercely boiling foam. But on the whole 
she comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ the sea 
looks so wild and dreary to-day,’’ and that 
she hopes it will be all quiet again to-mor- 
row. 

Has any thing good been written about 
the seat Not much, considering its poetic 
value. Of course when a man is a great poet 
he cannot altogether avoid thinking occasion- 
ally of the sea ; and accordingly, from the harps 
of the immortals in all ages have sounded 
here and there the most precious melodies in 
its praise. Homer never speaks of it but 
with ‘tender dread,’? and both he and all 
the other poets of old Greqce, though they 
dealt less in the picturesque than is the fash- 
ion now-a-days, understood far better than 
our modern bards the comparative poetie in- 
terest of the sea.  ’Arpiyeroc, olvoy, dia, 
morbprowoBoc, every Homeric epithet for the 
sea goes to the heart, and recals to the gen- 
uine lover of it, with an almost painful 
fidelity, some one of his idol’s numberless 
delights. I forget whose is that delicious 
Doric hexameter : 


Tav Ga trav ydadxav brav dveuog drpéva 
BGAAy 


Think of all the convulsive attempts of our 
tihodern poets and poetasters to express the 
same or a kindred idea—think even of 
Byron’s ‘‘o’er the glad waters of the dark 
bine sea,” and ‘‘ the green wave that trem- 
bles as it glows,”’ and say whether any of 
them can equal this. We cannot express it 
in English, for that glorious Greek definite 
article has here a force triumphant, and all 
its own; and the color, yAaveoc, not green 
not blue, but that indescribable one seen 
on!y on the sea and inexpressible only by 
this one Greek word, and the wonderful skill 
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with which dactyl and spondee are handled 
so as to express the tremulous volitant mo- 
tion of breeze upon wave—these things are 
inimitable in our less perfect language. 

Q Aiog alOnp at raxbrrepos mvdat 

Tloranuw re mhyat, TOVTiW TE KYLGTWY 

"Avipibpov yeAaoua. 

No one could approach, no one has at- 
tempted to translate that. No one, did I 
say‘ yes, in the Christian Year we read of 
‘the many-twinkling smile of ocean,” and 
in a note we are quietly referred to this 
dajpipov yedaoua, as if it were much the 
same thing. And so it might be—to a 
boarding-school miss, but not to the chained 
Prometheus riveted to that pitiless rock, 
‘* ringed with the azure ”’ air, mocked, cruelly 
mocked, by the multitudinous merriment of 
that illimitable sea. 

It seems strange that the Latin poets 
should have done so little for the sea: but 
the truth is, admire them as we may, they 
were ‘made-up’? poets; and that Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, and the rest, are to the Greek 
bards as old gentlemen, wigged, rouged, and 
tightened, are to young ones. Horace was 
a great poet, but his muse was curbed by 
the stiff collar of refined society, and jammed 
in the strait-waistcoat of Imperial flunkey- 
ism, 80 that in the region of the picturesque, 


which by nature was her own, she was very | 


ill at ease; and Virgil, with all his opportu- 
nities of subject, could not for the same rea- 
son make any thing of the sea. 

Shakspeare, Milton—we were going to 
name many others, but none ought to be 
named in the same breath with these two, 
if indeed any other in the same breath with 
the first ;—how Shakspeare felt the sea any 
one who has read The Tempest may know; 


and every now and then throughout his 
plays he speaks of it as only he and perhaps 


Aischylus could have spoken. 


‘‘The multitudinous sea incarnadine,’’ 


is one of the grandest of his lines; and 
It is 
in that noble specimen of martial oratory 
which might make a coward brave and a 
quaker rush into the battle—the address of 


there is one which we like still better. 


Henry V. to his soldiers before Harfleur :— 


‘* Let the brow o’erwhelm it (the eye), 
As fearfully as doth the galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 


Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean.”’ 
‘* Wild and wasteful ; ”—What art of Turner 
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or of Stanfield—what richest rhapsody of 
Ruskinian eloquence could come within five 
hundred miles of that? It is the actual 
poetic truth which your soul has so often 
yearned for when you have tried to recal 
your impressions of a surf-beaten shore; and 
if you will repeat the whole line over to 
yourself till you are quite familiar with it. 
you will see and hear, as if you were on the 
wave-worn rock itself the long, impetuous 
roll of the threatening surges as their fierce 
battalions break upon its adamantine base ; 
and then, leaping wildly into the air with 
impotent fury and vast expenditure of useless 
foam, fall back at last upon their advancing 
comrades with a long-drawn, melancholy 
wail. And here I am reminded of a simile 
taken from a mock-heroic or burlesque poem 
published in our own day, of which I for- 
get even the title, and of which my impres- 
sion is that it has little to recommend it ex- 
cept the lines in question, which, however, 
are exquisitely beautiful : 
*© Asin obeisance lowly 

To Ocean’s argent Queen, in some'calm bay 

By moonlight ebbs the uncomplaining tide, 

O’er sheeny sands serenely drawn away.”’ 

Yes ; a small, sand-paved bay by moon- 
light (say in Guernsey or Jersey, pre-emi- 
nent for their delicious bays), is in itself 
enough, though seen but once, to make life a 
blessing. Silence, seclusion, mystery, calm; 
the pale radiance of the moon—the ebb of 
tides ‘‘ serenely drawn away’’—not sound, 
but its beatified spirit; not light, but its 
sanctified soul ; deep, peaceful sadness, inef- 
fable love, ‘divine despair,” and stronger 
perhaps than all, the memory of the past; 
for somehow or other, explain it as we will, 
there is an unfailing link between memory 
and the moon. Milton loved the sea as only 
a great poet can love it, though his acquaint- 
ance with it was any thing but familiar ; 
and though in Lycidas he insulted it by call- 
ing it the ‘‘ watery floor’”—a chamber- 
maid’s metaphor. But from the time when 
his bright chestnut hair curled about his 
smooth, young forehead and deep poetic 
eyes, and he wrote in his ode On the Nativ- 
ity, how— 

** The winds with wonder wist, 

Smoothly the waters kissed, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean : 
Which now had quite forgot to rave, 


While birds of calm sit brooding on the 
charméd wave :”’ 
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to the day of his consummate power when 

in the Paradise Lost, he sings, in lines of 

elaborately wrought and matchless melody— 
*¢ As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are passed 

Mozambique, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabzean odors from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest :—with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and 

many a league 

Pleased with the grateful scent, old Ocean 

smiles.”’ 

Milton was a worshipper of the sea. To our 
thinking he could have done something 
really worthy of it: something which would 
have been to the sea what Paradise Lost was 
to the land, and which the mermen and mer- 
maidens ‘‘ would not willingly let die.” 
There is perhaps no one like him who can 
give you that delicious sensation which he 
only has felt who has been at sea in some 
latitude verging on the Tropics, when the 
air at once fresh and languorous and laden 
with the subtle odors of some spice island 
fifty miles away—évda paxdpwr vasove Qxeiv- 
dec dupat mepurvéows.,—plays round his temples 
as he leans against the bulwarks, gazing over 
that wide expanse of silvery blue water, that 
wears an aspect of calm delight, and only 
here and there testifies by an ebullition of 
freshening foam the exuberance of its joy. 
Tn that long abstracted gaze, if the man has 
a grain of feeling or imagination, what 
thoughts unutterable of divine power and 
love—of rest and peace somewhere—of the 
glory and wonder, but above all, of the mys- 
tery of creation—of death, of life, of human 
ignorance and helplessness—of things far 
other and deeper than these, and which in 
truth there are no words to express—will 
chase each other through his charmed but 
bewildered brain : and all this strange, com- 
posite sensation, if once it has been felt, a 
few Miltonic touches shall have power to 
recal. 

Byron has been said by some to be the 
only poet who has written any thing worthy 
of the sea; a statement quite saddening in 
its unveracity. When Byronism was at its 
height, when shirt-collars were turned down, 
and you conld not be interesting unless you 
were miserable and vicious, it might pass, as 
did much other counterfeit coin; now few, 
we should think, would accept it. The four 
or five stanzas beginning ‘‘ Roll on thou deep 
and dark-blue ocean, roll,’’ contain some 


noble versification (how should it be other- 
wise with such an ear as Byron’s?), but the 
thoughts, with one or two exceptions, are 
not of the highest order. 

‘¢ Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,”’ 
is a boid and masterly use of a suggestion in 
a sonnet of Shakspeare 

‘* Time writes no wrinkle on thine antique 

face.’” 

and is altogether fine. But the idea of the 
power of man “‘ stopping with the shore ”’— 
one in itself rather questionable in point of 


‘| poetic truth—is overstrained; and that of 


the eternity of the sea as compared with the 
perishableness of empires, is far from a good 
one (for the same may be said of the land), 
and is worked out into absolute nonsense. 
The truth is, that Byron, born a poet and a 
gentleman, lived, according to his own ac- 
count, as Thackeray has well said, the life of 
asnub. And thus, through all his poems, 
immortal though they be, there runs a vein 
of more or less snobbishness; and thus, 
when he came to speak of the sea, which of 
all created things seems the most intolerant 
of snobbism, he was apt to flounder and to 
fail. 

Scott—with his eye for the picturesque, 
his fine ear, and his genial but superficial 
nature—could write very prettily of the 
sea. <A fresh, life-like, and soul-stirring 
picture is that voyage of the Nuns of 
Whitby, when 
** It curled not Tweed alone, that breeze, 

But far upon Northumbrian seas, 

It freshly blew, and strong. 
Upon the waves she stooped her side, 
And bounded o’er the swelling tide 
As she were dancing home; 
The merry seamen laughed, to see 
Their gallant ship so lustily 
Furrow the green sea-foam. 
But it was little more than the face of the 
sea, and not its deep, passionate heart that 
Scott could understand. Coleridge? Yes; 
in the author of the Ancient Mariner there 
was a deep sympathy with the sea, as any 
one will confess who has lain for three days 
and nights (for it is too hot too sleep below) 
on the deck of a vessel becalmed on the 
Line, when the sea is like solid glass, and 
though you feel a lazy motion in the vessel, 
looking over the side you can detect none in 
the water, down into whose vitrcous depths 
for many a fathom you can see, and watch 





there thesportive wrigglings ofsmall parties of 
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fish that look like serpents without heads, 
and wonder how it is possible that waves 
can ever again appear on that floor of trans- 
parent stone, varied here and there by the 
tortuous courses of currents stealing far 
away with a strange mysterious interest in 
their wanderings, till they are lost in the 
hot mist that confounds at no great distance 
sea and sky. ; 
‘* Day after day, day after day, 
We stuck, nor sense nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean,” 
Then in another kind, how wonderfully fine 
is this: . 
** The fresh wind blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free ; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 


After reading that you hold your breath, 
and ponder on it with astonishment and de- 
light. 

And this reminds us of Barry Cornwall. 
Of this gentlemen I was for a time inclined 
to think that his song of the sea was too 
melodramatic to be really laudable. But 
there are one or two redeeming touches 
which lift it well out of that category. 

*¢ The waves were white, and red the morn, 

In the noisy hour when I was born, 

The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled, 

And the dolphins bared their backs of gold, 


And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcomed to life the ocean child.’’ 


Compare this with 
‘* The blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go.’? 

Yes; the sea is both noisy and silent, and 
the man who could feel this was a poet not 
altogether of the ‘* Black-eyed Susan” 
order. There is silence in every sound of 
it, from the lulling undertone that is just 
enough on a calm summer evening to mark 
the union of sea and land, to the wild roar 
of the fierce Atlantic, maddening in its eter- 
nal strife with the iron-hearted cliffs of 
Western Ireland, making every cave and 
inlet, won from them by the toil of ages, a 
seething, howling cauldron of contending 
waves, which show here and there amidst 
the deluge of their surf glimpses of black- 
blue water, and sending up to the very 
summit of the giant rock, traces of its wrath 
and power in flakes of scattered foam and 
blinding mist of spray. In this, too, there 
is silence, for loud as is the noise; there is 
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nothing to jar upon the ear—or rather, to 
the ear there is stunning sound, to the mind 
there is profound and solemn stillness. 
This may be paradoxical; but who feels 
that silence is really broken by the vociferous 
chorus of birds deep in a thicket of June? 
Who does not feel, indeed, that the silence 
is rather deepened by the sound—that it is 
not sound, but melodius silence, that is 
there ? 

Our greatest living poet (to say the least 
of him), Alfred Tennyson, has not as yet 
done much for the sea ; but not a few gems 
which take their lustre from it are to be 
found in his poems. Every one remembers 
that masterly touch, so true to the German 
Ocean, about 
** Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks 

the sandy tracts, 

And the hollow ocean ridges roaring into 

cataracts.” 
And in the same poem sign of sympathy 
with a tropical sea in 


‘* Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple 
spheres of sea.’? 
In Memoriam has a noble landscape in one 
stanza : 

** Calm and deep peace in yon great plain, 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main.’’ 


And in the final stanza of the same most ex- 
quisite lament : 
** Calm on the seas and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 

And dead calm in that noble breast 

That heaves but with the heaving deep.”’ 

Looking at this stanza by itself, I should 
have guessed that the sea which Tennyson 
here speaks of was a winter or late autumn 
sea; for it is then, as it seems to me, that 
the splendor, gladness and beauty of light 
(not of color) upon the sea are most con- 
spicuous. And accordingly (for a great 
poet is potentially a great painter too), 
when we look back to the first stanza, we 
find that it is in that season when ‘ the ches- 
nut patters to the ground.” 

As to painters, I really do not remember 
ever seeing a sea-piece which I thought 
thoroughly good. Mr. Ruskin’s abuse of 
the Vans and Backs and all their brother 
charlatans is only too well merited. Claude 
could paint most exquisite pictures in which 
the sea figured prominently ; but it is in his 
rendering, not of the sea, but of the light 
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upon it that he is so consummate a master. 
If a mill-pond touched with the light of the 
setting sun were faithfully painted, the 
picture would be of incalculable value ; and 
so Claude’s pictures may be worthy of all 
the praise bestowed upon them, and yet not 
be good as ‘* sea-pieces.”’ Turner’s Fight- 
ing Teméraire isa picture absolutely per- 
fect in its way; but then it is only the 
shallow, smooth, artificial sea of a harbor, 
—the sea emasculated and civilized to suit 
the ways of men. In Stanfleld’s Aban- 
doned, exhibited last year, there was fine 
feeling and much power in the roll of the 
surging waves, tossing as easily as children 
would a ball from one to another the huge, 
desolate ruin; but is there any picture of 
Stanfield’s, whether of sea or land, which, 
with all its merits, is not deeply tainted 
with conventionality, which does not in 
some sort remind us of the drawing-master 
and his masterly tree-touches at a guinea 
an hour? 

I said that very few people knew any 
thing about the sea; and in this respect I 
must at once confess that I am little, if any, 
better than most of my neighbors; and i 
I am asked, why, then, do I write about it? 
I answer, it is because I know enough, and 
wish to teach others enough, to show that 
there is far more of wonder and delight in 
the sea than is currently supposed, and 
what a sacred duty it is, not only to our 
Maker, but to ourselves, to learn more 
about it. For myself, I feel respecting the 
sea as a& man does about some specially de- 
lightful person—a woman, let us say—by 
whose side he has sat at one of our much- 
abused English dinner parties (at which, 
stiff and solemn as they are or are said to 
be, you may nevertheless, if you are lucky 
in your neighbor, pass an hour or too with 
considerable satisfaction)—whose charms of 
face, of manners, and of mind, he learns 
quite as much but no more than the reserve 
of passing acquaintance will admit of his 
attempting to learn, but enough to send 
him home with a kind of half-unconscious 
feeling that there would be both pleasure 
and profit in making such a character the 
study of a life. 

The strangest, if not the most delightful, 
sensation which one has about the sea is, I 
think, in childhood. What a field for won- 
dering interest in the dawning intelligence 





of six or seven years, when it is first told 
‘¢ you will soon see the sea ; ’’ or, * there is 
the sea!’’ The sea—what is it, who made 
it, and how? why isit not land? And in spite 
of parents, nursemaids, and governesses, the 
child feels that there is reason in what it 
says, and that it is asking questions which 
it is perfectly natural to ask, but which 
cannot be answered satisfactorily. In my 
own case, when this event in my life oc- 
curred we were approaching Scarborough. 
Along hot, dusty, chalky roads, winding, 
as it seemed forever, over breezy, turf-clad 
downs, the lumbering old carriage had 
dragged its way ; and there was in the air 
that strange sense of freshness and freedom, 
and that delicious briny odor caused by the 
proximity of the sea; but these sensations 
could scarcely be noticed or understood at 
seven years old; and the feeling, when they 
said we should soon ‘* see the sea,’’ was one 
of far more pain than pleasure—that pain I 
suppose which the human race incurred 
when it ate of the “ tree of knowledge,’ — 
the dawning, half-conscious apprehension 
of the great mystery of life. And when 
between the horizon and the turfy hill the 
sea itself appeared, I remember no pleasure 
in the sight of it—I remember nothing 
but an all-pervading sense of novelty and 
wonder. 

You may say perhaps, it is all very well 
to tell us we ought to study the sea, but who 
ean do it? how many can afford the time 
and the money for a sea voyage? Well, but 
you-may study the sea for half your life, 
and yet have much more to learn about it, 
without taking any sea voyage at all. To 
have made a sea voyage of any length is in- 
deed a magnificent recollection. Even the 
feeling when the last faint outline of the 
cliffs that have long ago lost their whiteness 
has melted into the distant sky, and for the 
first time you find yourself in the midst of 
the vast circular desert of water with its 
great dome of sky, is most memorable in its 
strange novelty ; and when after only a five 
or six days’ passage you glide softly into the 
delicious harbor of Funchal, and feast your 
senses on the rich ordors stealing from the 
shore, and the intense and gorgeous coloring 
of the dark blue water, you feel at least 
several years older, both for the exciting sen- 
sations which the voyage has given you, and 
for the startling contrast between the green 
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shores which you have left, and the para- 
disiacal beauty of that to which you have 
come. And then the long weeks of that 
floating prison, whose barriers are stronger 
than 9 wall of triple brass ; the strange con- 
sciousness of dependence upon your fellow- 
passengers, who are all the world to you 
now ; the delight of leaning over the bows 
and watching their progress through the 
green waves, that come laughing and daric- 
ing round them, and then gracefully part to 
make way for them; while here and there 
your eye falls upon a nautilus sailing calmly 
on the heaving bosom of a wave that seems 
proud of its delicate little burden, or a host 


of flying fish start suddenly out like a flight 


of silver arrows from before the ship, and as 
suddenly disappear. 

Then there are the nights of danger, when 
the vessel reels and staggers through the 
storm, and you can hardly keep your footing 
as, to the astonishment of the officers, you 
brave it out on the deck with your 
‘‘ plaidie”’ round you, exulting perhaps in 
the darkness, the peril (which we will sup- 
pose not to be great), and the fierce struggle 
of the ship with the winds and waves, as 
fearlessly she ploughs her way through that 
terrible and trackless solitude. Or perhaps 
on the sultry evening of some more sultry 
day, you see at no great distance the outline 
of what is apparantly a mountain which has 
just started out of the sea for your special 
amusement; and before nightfall you are 
enclosed in a blue bay of one of those torrid 
African islands (the Cape Verds, suppose) 
whose desolate and adust beauty sets the 
imagination all on fire, but to yield to whose 
charms and dwell long upon whose loveliness 
is to the European death. So you leave in 
a day or two that beautiful mischief, and 
your vessel runs southward on the wings of 
the trade winds, whither I will not follow 
you, for I was forgetting that what I had 
to show was that to get some knowledge 
of the sea it was not necessary to go so 
far. 

Nor is it; for you have only to take a 
short run by railroad, with perhaps a very 
few miles by coach, and however intense a 
Cockney, however steeped in the utilitarian 
pursuits of these unsentimental days, you 
may be with the sea and (literally, if you 
area bather) in its arms; and believe me, 
she is not a mistress that will disappoint 
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you, if you come to her with a reverent 
mind. You have been luxuriating, we will 
say, for months in the sights and smells and 
sounds of London ; stunned by the eternal 
brayings of the Belgravian brass Band, or 
the greasy grinding of the Tyburnian hurdy- 
gurdy ; howled into a state of chronic be- 
wilderment by all that horrible gradation of 
shrieks and groans which lies between the 
suicide of Lord John Russell and hareskins ; 
distracted and humiliated by the charlatan- 
ism and chicanery of your party or your 
profession. At last you find fresh air and 
sea-breezes absolutely necessary, and you 
determine on seeking them. You can hardly 
go wrong; but let me recommend the south 
coast, and especially the south coast of 
Devon. When you arrive at the little 
watering-place which you have fixed upon, 
go down at once (and if possible alone) to 
the shore of the sea.. Already you feel a 
strange sensation of altered existence. In- 
stead of the rumbling omnibus, the fussy 
cab, and the everlasting jostle, there is a 
figure in cap and shooting-coat lounging 
about, or a tarry old fisherman hobbling 
along, or a broad-brimmed beauty tripping 
down on the beach with a basket for those 
dear anemones. And now you are on the 
dry, clean ‘‘ parade,’? and your mind feels 
suddenly let loose as your eye rests once 
more upon that glorious expanse, and you 
taste the well-remembered balmy breath of 
the sea, and hear the long-lost voice of its 
glorious monotony. With a bound you 
have leapt from the sea-wall, and thrown 
yourself on the shingle, as it were at the 
very feet of the sea. And here you may 
stay if you like for hours, and all the time 
in a state of. enchantment; for wherever 
you turn your eyes some exquisite picture 
meets them, and the regular, lulling sound 
of the waves gives a sort of dreaminess to 
the whole view, without detracting for one 
moment from its delight. On either hand 
cliffs—gigantic, but turf-clad to the summit . 
on the land-side, and on the seaside wild, 
jagged, and rifted, but covered with a thick 
undergrowth of innumerable plants and 
flowers—shut in the valley that shelters the 
little town ; but on the left, that stately hill . 
that terminates in the cliff is only the first 
of a long array, each with its weatherbeaten 
face, whose time-worn rifts and scars are 
colored with every sort of luxuriant vegeta- . 
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tion, turned proudly to the sea, and making 
strange contrast to that part of its smooth, 
turfy side which is not concealed by its 
neighbor hill, and on which you may see 
the white sheep pasturing the calm sunlit 
sward. 

What a place for a pedestrian! It is im- 
possible to stay longer where you are. You 
must up and follow the long white sweeping 
curve of shingle, heavy walking though it 
be, that lies between the base of that mighty 
battalion line of cliffs and the blue water on 
which they gaze, to where it ends in a snow- 
white promontory, beyond which all is hid- 
den from your view. And if you do that, 
you will be really alone with the sea. As 
you advance, you have a feeling almost of 
terror, as if you had no business there, so 
desolate and self-contained is the beauty of 
shore and cliff and sea ;—but this is only 
because you are a Cockney, and fancy all 
that wild lovelinesscannot be meant for you. 
Onwards you tramp through the deep shin- 
gle, now casting a look upwards at the tre- 
mendous overhanging cliffs of red sandstone, 
‘with their huge boulders like buttresses of 
an enormous cathedral, and peaks starting 
up abruptly into the deep blue of the sky, 
and streams trickling down their furrowed 
sides,—now turning to refresh your eye with 
the clear, gray green of the fresh tumbling 
waves, and let it wander with never-ending 
delight over that illimitable expanse, whose 
colors are too many and too beautiful to 
describe, and which stretches far out into 
calm sunlight, till it joinsin faint yet lumin- 
ous distance a sky of that pale celestial gold 
that sympathizes with all that in the haman 
heart is deepest, tenderest, and most divine. 
And now you are clambering over wild 
rocks, about which the sea is foaming and 
splashing, and which have hitherto hidden 
what was beyond them from your view—s0 
that when you have passed them there is the 
delight of satisfied curiosity to add to the 
beauty of the scene itself. The cliffs are 
now as high, but not so steep, and covered 
in parts with turf and with all kinds of 
creeping plants; but above the rich green of 
their sides huge, gray, fantastic, primaeval 
rocks are peering, in somewhat irregular 
array, with kites wheeling about them, and 





here and there a bit of sky serenely blue 
seen through some cleft in their hoary sides. 
Beyond, the opening of a deep narrow 
gorge or ‘* combe,’’ shut closely in on all 
sides except that towards the sea by hills 
eovered thick with wood, and perfectly en- 
chanting you with its profound seclusion, 
its winding paths through impenetrable 
wood, its tracts of cool greensward, its deep 
glades into which none but the midday sun 
can shine, and the hillocks of smooth soft 
turf that crown its guardian hills when they 
near the sea, and catch the last rays of the 
descending sun, and the stream buried deep 
in its bosom, and which you can hear but 
cannot see for the wild-flowers and creeping 
plants that cover it. Or you may ramble 
under the cliffs to the right of the town, as 
far as that huge wall of dark red sandstone, 
barred from head to foot with long but- 
tresses, every one of which is faced with a 
strip of green turf, and overhanging a se- 
eluded nook of the finest and smoothest 
sand; and when you are tired of strolling 
about on the sand, you may begin to explore 
that wilderness of rocks and pools that 
stretches from where you are standing for 
miles along the shore, every yard of which 
is a submarine garden, and every pool 
starred round with anemones, crimson, 
white, or brown, and, most beautiful of all, 
green, these last having their multitude of 
undulating arms tipped with a purer and 
more beautiful rose color than the fingers of 
Venus as she rose from the sea. And here l 
will venture to say, that though you be no 
naturalist, you will linger till the clear tide 
comes welling up almost to your feet, and 
begins to cover the “rich and strange ”’ 
wonders of marine existence that you have 
seen. 

Though I have confessed that I know very 
little about the sea, 1 could go on writing 
about it for a long time, perhaps longer 
than my readers would like; but if this 
paper, far below the subject as it-is, shall 
induce any one of the thousands who read 
Fraser to think of the sea more as it is—a 
fountain of exhaustless wonder and delight 
—I feel that I shall not have written alto- 
gether in vain. Hi. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
PART I.—CHAPTER I. 

‘* No! ’? said lawyer Dempster, in a loud, 
rasping, oratorical tone, struggling against 
chronic huskiness, ‘‘as long as my Maker 
grants me power of voice and power of in- 
tellect, I will take every legal means to re- 
sist the introduction of demoralising, meth- 
odistical doctrine into this parish ; I will not 
supinely suffer an insult to be inflicted on 
our venerable pastor, who has given us 
sound instruction for half a century.” 

Tt was very warm everywhere that even- 
ing, but especially in the bar of the Red 
Lion at Millby, where Mr. Dempster was 
seated mixing his third glass of brandy-and- 
water. He was a tall and rather massive 
man, and the front half of his large surface 
was so well dredged with snuff, that the cat, 
having inadvertently come near him, had 
been seized with a severe fit of sneezing—an 
accident which, being cruelly misunderstood, 
had caused her to be driven contumeliously 
from the bar. Mr. Dempster habitually 
held his chin tucked in, and his head hang- 
ing forward, weighed down, perhaps, by a 
preponderant occiput and a bulging fore- 
head, between which his closely-clipped cor- 
onal surface lay like a flat and new-mown 
table-land. The only other observable fea- 
tures were puffy cheeks and a protruding yet 
lipless mouth. Of his nose, I can only say 
that it was snuffy, and as Mr. Dempster was 
never caught in the act of looking at any- 
thing in particular, it would have been diffi- 
cult to swear to the color of his eyes. 

“Well! T’'ll not stick at giving myself 
trouble to put down such hypocritical cant,” 
said Mr. Tomlinson, the rich miller. ‘TI 
know well enough what your Sunday evening 
lectures are good for—for wenches to meet 
their sweethearts, and brew mischief. There’s 
work enough with the servant-maids as it is 
—such as I never heared the like of in my 
mother’s time. And it’s all along o’ your 
schooling and newfangled plans. Give mea 
servant as can nayther read nor write, I say, 
and doesn’t know the year o’ the Lord as 
she was born in. I should like to know 
what good those Sunday schools have done, 
now. Why, the boys used to go birds’-nest- 
ing of a Sunday morning; and a capital 
thing, too—ask any farmer ; and very pritty 
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it was to see the strings 0’ heggs hanging up 
in poor people’s houses. Youll not see em 
nowhere now.” 

** Pooh!’ said Mr. Luke Byles, who 
piqued himself on his reading, and was in 
the habit of asking casual acquaintances if 
they knew anything of Hobbes ; ‘* it is right 
enough that the lower orders should be in- 
structed. But this sectarianism within the 
Church ought to be put down. In point of 
fact, these Evangelicals are not Churchmen 
at all; there no better than Presbyterians.” 

‘* Presbyterians? what are they?” in- 
quired Mr. Tomlinson, who often said his 
father had given him “‘ no eddication, and he 
didn’t care who knowed it; he could buy 
up most o’ th’ eddicated men he’d ever come 
across.” 

‘The Presbyterians,” said Mr. Dempster, 
in rather a louder tone than before, holding 
that every appeal for information must nat- 
urally be addressed to ‘him, “are a sect 
founded in the reign of Charles I., by a man 
named John Presbyter, who hatched all the 
brood of dissenting vermin that crawl about 
in dirty alleys, and circumvent the lord of 
the manor in order to get a few yards of 
ground for their pigeon-house conventicles.”’ 

‘No, no, Dempster,”’ said Mr. Luke 
Byles, ‘* you’re out there. Presbyterianism 
is derived from the word presbyter, meaning 
an elder.” 

“* Don’t contradict me, sir!’ stormed 
Dempster. ‘‘I say the word presbyterian is 
derived from Jobn Presbyter, a miserable 
fanatic who wore a suit of leather, and went 
about from town to village, and from village 
to hamlet, inoculating the vulgar with the 
asinine virus of dissent.” 

‘* Come, Byles, that seems a deal more 
liker,”’ said Mr. Tomlinson, in a conciliatory 
tone, apparently of opinion that history was 
a process of ingenious guessing. 

‘* Tt’s not a question of likelihood; it’s a 
known fact. I could fetch you my Encyclo- 
peedia, and show it to you this moment.” 

‘“*T don’t care a straw, sir, either for you 
or your Encyclopsedia,” said Mr. Dempster ; 
‘a farrago of false information, of which 
you picked up an imperfect copy in a cargo 
of waste paper. Will you tell me, sir, that 
I don’t dnow the origin of Presbyterianism ? 
I, sir, a man known through the county, 
intrusted with the affairs of half a score 
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parishes, while you, sir, are ignored by the 
very fleas that invest the miserable alley in 
which you are bred.”’ 

A loud and general laugh, with ‘* You’d 
better let him alone, Byles;” ‘ you'll not 
get the better of Dempster in a hurry,” 
drowned the retort of the too well-informed 
Mr. Byles, who, white with rage, rose and 
walked out of the bar. 

‘* A meddlesome, upstart, Jacobinical fel- 
low, gentlemen,” continued Mr. Dempster. 
‘* I was determined to be rid of him. What 
does he mean by thrusting himself into our 
company? A man with about as much 
principle as he has property, which, to my 
knowledge, is considerably less than none. 
An insolvent atheist, gentlemen. A deistical 
prater, fit to sit in the chimney-corner of a 
pot-house, and make blasphemous comments 
on the one greasy newspaper fingered by beer- 
swilling tinkers. I will not suffer in my 
company a man who speaks lightly of relig- 
ion. The signature of a fellow like Byles 
would be a blot on our protest. 

** And how do you get on with your sig- 
natures?’’ said Mr. Pillgrim, the doctor, 
who had presented his large, top-booted per- 
son within the bar while Mr. Dempster was 
speaking. Mr. Pillgrim had just returned 
from one of his long day’s rounds among the 
farm-houses, in the course of which he had 
sat down to two hearty meals that might 
have been mistaken for dinners if he bad not 
declared them to be ‘‘ snaps; ”’ and as each 
snap had been followed by a few glasses of 
** mixture,”’ containing a less liberal propor- 
tion of water than the articles he himself 
labelled with that broadly generic name, he 
was in that condition which his groom indi- 
cated with poetic ambiguity, by saying that 
** master had been in the sunshine.’’ Under 
these circumstances, after a hard day, in 
which he had really had no regular meal, it 
seemed a natural relaxation to step into the 
bar of the Red Lion, where, as it was Sat- 
urday evening, he should be sure to find 
Dewpster, and hear the latest news about the 
protest against the evening lecture. 

‘* Have you hooked Ben Landor yet? ’’ he 
continued, as he took two.chairs, one for his 
body, and the other for his right leg. 

** No,” said Mr. Budd, the church-war- 
den, shaking his head, ‘‘ Ben Landor has a 
way of keeping himself neutral in every- 
thing, and he doesn’t like to oppose his 
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father. Old Landor is a regular Tryanite. 
But we haven’t got your name yet, Pill- 
grim.” 

“Tut tut, Budd,’’ said Mr. Dempster sar- 
castically, ‘‘you don’t expect Pillgrim to 
sign? He’s got a dozen Tryanite livers un- 
der his treatment. Nothing like cant and 
methodism for producing a superfluity of 
bile.”’ 

‘*O, I thought, as Pratt had declared 
himself a Tryanite, we should be sure to get 
Pillgrim on our side.”’ 

Mr. Pillgrim was not a man to sit quiet 
under a sarcasm, nature having endowed him 
with a considerable share of self defensive 
wit. In his most sober moments he had an 
impediment in his speech, and as copious 
gin and water stimulated not the speech but 
the impediment, he had time to make his re- 
tort sufficiently bitter. 

** Why, to tell you the truth, Budd,” he 
spluttered. ‘‘There’s a report all over the 
town that Deb Traunter swears you shall 
take her with you as one of the delagates, . 
and they say there’s to be a fine crowd at 
your door the morning you start, to see the 
row. Knowing your tenderness for that 
member of the fair sex, I thought you 
might find it impossible to deny her. I 
hang back a little from signing on that ac- 
count, as Prendergast might not take the 
protest well if Deb Traunter went with 
you.” 

Mr. Budd was a small, sleek-headed bach- 
elor of five-and-forty, whose scandalous life 
had long furnished his more moral neighbors 
with an after-dinner joke. He had no other 
striking characteristic, except that he was a 
currier, of choleric temperament, so that you 
might wonder why he had been chosen as 
clergyman’s churchwarden, if I did not tell 
you that he had recently been elected ,through 
Mr. Dempster’s exertions, in order that his 
zeal against the threatened evening lecture 
might be backed by the dignity of office. 

“Come, come, Pillgrim,” said Mr. Tom- 
linson, covering Mr. Budd’s retreat, ‘* you 
know you like to wear the crier’s coat, green 
o’ one side and red 0’ the other. You've 
been to hear Tryan preach at Paddiford 
Common—you know you have.’ 

“To be sure I have; and a capital ser- 
mon too. It’s a pity you were not there. 
It was addressed to those ‘void of under- 
standing.’ ’” 
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‘‘No, no, you'll never catch me there,”’ 
returned Mr. Tomlinson, not in the least 
stung, ‘‘ he preaches without book they say; 
just like a Dissenter. It must be a ram- 
bling sort of a concern.” 

That’s not the worst,” said Mr. Demp- 
ster, ‘‘ he preaches against good works; says 
good works are not necessary to salvation—a 
sectarian, antinomian, anabaptist doctrine. 
Tell a man he is not to be saved by his 
works, and you will open the floodgates of 
all immortality. You see it in all these 
canting innovators ; they’re all -bad ones by 
the sly ; smooth-faced, drawling, hypocritical 
fellows, who pretend ginger isn’t hot in their 
mouths, and cry down all innocent pleasures, 
their hearts are all the blacker for their sancti- 
monious outsides. Haven’t we been warned 
against those who make clean the outside of 
the cup and the platter? There's this Try- 
an, now, he goes about praying with old wo- 
men, and singing with charity children ; but 
what has he really got his eye on all the 
while? A domineering ambitious Jesuit, 
gentlemen ; all he wants is to get his foot 
far enough into the parish to step into 
Crewe’s shoes when the old gentleman dies. 
Depend upon it, whenever you see a man 
pretending to be better than his neighbors, 
that man has either some cunning end to 
serve, or his heart is rotten with spiritual 
pride.” 

As if to guarantee himself against this 
awful sin, Mr. Dempster seized the brandy 
bottle, and poured out a larger quantity than 
usual, 

‘Have you fixed on your third delagate 
yet?’? said Mr. Pillgrim, whose taste was 
for detail rather than for dissertation. 

“‘That’s the man,”’ answered Dempster, 
pointing to Mr. Tomlinson. ‘‘ We start for 
Elmstroke rectory on Tuesday morning ; so 
if you mean to give us your signature, you 
must make up your mind pretty quickly, 
Pillgrim.”’ 

Mr. Pillgrim did not in the least mean it, 
so he only said, ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder if Try- 
an turns out too many for you, after all. 
He’s got a well-oiled tongue of his own, and 
has perhaps talked over Prendergast into a 
determination to stand by him.’’ 

“Ve - ry little fear of that,’ said Demp- 
ster, in a confident tone. ‘‘T’ll soon bring 
him round. Tryan hasgot his match. I’ve 
plenty of rods in pickle for Tryan.”’ 


DEXC. LIVING AGE. YOL. xvi. 26 
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At this moment Boots entered the bar, and 
put a letter into the lawyer’s hands, saying, 
‘* There’s Trower’s man just come into the 
yard wi’ a gig, sir, an’ he’s brought this 
here letter.” 

Mr. Dempster read the letter and said, 
Tell him to tarn the gig—I’ll be with him 
in a migute. Here, run to Gruby’s and get 
this snuff-box filled—quick ! ’’ 

‘* Trower’s worse, I suppose ; eh, Demp- 
ster? Wants you to alter bis will, eh?” 
said Mr. Pillgrim. 

‘* Business—business—business—I don’ t 
known exactly what,’’ answered the cautious 
Dempster, rising deliberately from his chair, — 
thrusting on his low-crowned hat, and walk- 
ing with a slow but not unsteady step out of 
the bar. 

‘*T never see Dempster’s equal ; if I did 
I'll be shot,” said Mr. Tomlinson, looking 
after the lawyer admiringly. ‘‘ Why, he's 
drunk the best part of a bottle o’ brandy 
since here we’ve been sitting, and I’ll bet a 
guinea when he’s got to Trower’s his head’ll 
be as clear as mine. He knows more about 
law when he’s drank than all the rest on 
’em when they’re sober.’’ 

** Ay, and other things too besides law,” . 
said Mr. Budd. ‘Did you notice how he 
took up Byles about the Presbyterians? 
Bless your heart, he knows everything, 
Dempster does. He studied very hard when 


he was a young man.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The conversation just recorded is not, I 
am aware, remarkably refined or witty; but 
if it had been, it could hardly have taken 
place in Millby when Mr. Dempster flour- 
ished there, and old Mr. Crewe, the curate, 
was yet alive. 

More than a quarter of a century has 
slipped by since then, and in the interval 
Millby has advaneed at as rapid a pace as 
other market-towns in ‘her Majesty’s domin- 
ions. By this time it has a handsome rail- 
way station, where the drowsy London trav- 
eller may look out by the brilliant gas-light 
and see perfectly-sober papas and husbands. 
alighting with their leather-bags after trans- 
acting their day’s business at the county 
town. There is a resident. rector, who ap-- 
peals to the consciences of his hearers witly 
all the immense advantages of a divine who 
keeps his own carriage ; the church is: en- 
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larged by at least five hundred sittings ; and 
the grammar school, conducted on reformed 
princip'es, has its upper forms crowded with 
the genteel youth of Millby. The gentlemen 
there fall into no other excess at dinner par- 
ties than the perfectly well-bred and virtu- 
eas excess of stupidity ; and though the la- 
dies are still said sometimes to take too much 
upon themselves, they are never known to 
take too much in any other way. The con- 
versation is sometimes quite literary, for 
there is a flourishing book-club, and many of 
the younger ladies have carried their studies 
so far as to have forgotten a little German. 
In short, Millby is now a refined, moral, and 
enlightened town: no more resembling the 
Millby of former days than the huge, long- 
skirted, drab greatcoat that embarrassed the 
ankles of our grandfatbers resembled the 
light paletot in which we tread jauntily 
through the muddiest streets, or than the 
bottle-nosed Britons, rejoicing over a tan- 
kard, in the old sign of the Two Travellers 
at Millby, resembled the severe-looking gen- 
tlemen in straps and high collars whom a 
modern artist has represented as sipping the 
imaginary port of that well-known commer- 
eial house. 

But pray, reader, dismiss from your mind 
-all the refined and fashionable ideas associated 
with this advanced state of things, and trans- 
‘pert your imagination to a time when Millby 
had no gas-lights; when the mail drove up 
dusty or bespattered to the door of the Red 
Lion; when old Mr. Crewe, the curate, in a 
brown Brutus wig, delivered inaudible ser- 
mons on a Sunday, and on a week-day im- 
parted the education of a gentleman—that 
is to say, an arduous inacquaintance with 
Latin through the medium of the Eton 
grammar—to three pupils in the upper 
grammar-school. 

If you had passed through Millby on 
the coach at that time, you would have 
had no idea what important people lived 
there, and how very high a sense of rank 
was prevalent among them. It was a dingy 
looking town, with a strong smell of tanning 
up one street, and a great shaking of hand- 
looms up another; and even in that foeus of 
aristocracy, Friar’s Gate, the houses would 
not have seemed very imposing to the hasty 
and superficial glance of a passsenger. You 
‘might still less have suspected that the figure 

in light fustian and large grey whiskers, 
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leaning against the grocer’s door-post in 
High Street, was no less a person than Mr. 
Lowme, one of the most aristocratic men in 
Millby, said to have been “ brought up a 
gentleman,”’ and to have had the gay habits 
accordant with that station, keeping his har- 
riers and other expensive animals. He was 
now quite an elderly Lothario, reduced to 
the most economical sins; the prominent 
form of his gaiety being this of lounging at 
Mr. Gruby’s door, embarrassing the servant- 
maids who came for grocery, and talking 
scandal with the rare passers-by. Still, it 
was generally understood that Mr. Lowme 
belonged to the highest circle of Millby 
society; his sons and daughtors held up 
their heads very high indeed; and in spite 
of his condescending way of chatting and 
drinking with inferior people, he would him- 
self have scorned any closer identification 
with them. It must be admitted that he 
was of some service to the town in this sta- 
tion at Mr. Gruby’s door, for he and Mr. 
Landor’s Newfoundland dog, who stretched 
himself and gaped on the opposite causeway, 
took something from the lifeless air that be- 
longed to the High Street on every day ex- 
cept Saturday. 

Certainly, in spite of three assemblies and 
a charity ball in the winter, the occasional 
advent of a ventriloquist, or a company of 
itinerant players, some of whom were very 
highly thought of in London, and the annual 
three-days’ fair in June, Millby might be 
considered dull by people of a hypochondri- 
acal temperament, and perhaps this was one 
reason why many of the middle-aged in- 
habitants, male and female, often found it 
impossible to keep up their spirits without a 
very abundant supply of stimulants. ° It is 
true there were several substantial men who 
had a reputation for exceptional sobriety ; so 
that Millby habits were really not as bad as 
possible; and no one is warranted in saying 
that old Mr. Crewe’s flock could not have 
been worse without any clergyman at all. 

The well-dressed parishioners generally 
were very regular church-goers, and to the 
younger ladies and gentlemen I am inclined 
to think that the Sunday morning service 
was the most exciting event of the week; 
for few places could present a more brilliant 
show of out-door toilettes than might be seen 
issuing from Millby church at one o’clock. 





There were the four tall Misses Pittman, old 














Lawyer Pittman’s daughters, with cannon 
curls surmounted by large hats, and long, 
drooping ostrich feathers of parrot green. 
There was Miss Phipps, with a crimson bon- 
net, very much tilted up behind, and a cock- 
ade of stiff feathers on the summit. There 
was Miss Landor, the belle of Millby, clad 
regully in purple and ermine, with a plume 
of feathers neither drooping nor erect, but 
maintaining a discreet medium. There were 
the three Misses Tomlinson, who imitated 
Miss Landor, and also wore ermine and 
feathers ; but their beauty was considered of 
a coarse order, and their square forms were 
quite unsuited to the round tippet which 
fell with such remarkable grace on Miss 
Landor’s sloping shoulders. Looking at this 
plumed procession of ladies, you would have 
formed rather a high idea of Millby wealth ; 
yet there was only one close carriage in the 
place, and that was old Mr. Landor’s, the 
banker, who, I think, never drove more than 
one horse. These sumptuously-attired ladies 
flashed past the vulgar eye in one-horse 
chaises, by no means of a superior build. 

The young gentlemen, too, were not with- 
out their little Sunday displays of costume, 
of a limited masculine kind. Mr. Eustace 
Landor, being nearly of age, had recently 
acquired a diamond ring, together with the 
habit of rubbing his hand through his hair. 
He was tall and dark, and thus had an ad- 
vantage which Mr. Alfred Phipps, who, like 
his sister, was blond and stumpy, found it 
difficult to overtake, even by the severest at- 
tention to shirt studs, and the particular 
shade of brown that was best relieved by gilt 
buttons. 

The respect for the Sabbath, manifested in 
this attention to costume, was unhappily 
counterbalanced by considerable levity of 
behavior during the prayers and sermon ; for 
the young ladies and gentlemen of Millby 
were of a very satirical turn, Miss Landor 
especially being considered remarkably clever, 
and a terrible qiz; and the large congrega- 
tion necessarily containing many persons 
inferior in dress and demeanor to the dis- 
tinguished aristocratic minority, divine ser- 
vice offered irresistible temptations to joking, 
through the medium of telegraphic commu- 
nications from the galleries to the aisles and 
back again. I remember blushing very much, 
and thinking Miss Landor was laughing at 
me, because I was appearing in coat tails 
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for the first time, when I saw her look down 
slyly towards where I sat, and then turn 
with a titter to handsome Mr. Bob Lowme, 
who had such beautiful whiskers meeting 
under his chin. But perhaps she was not 
thinking of me after all; for our pew was 
near the pulpit, and there was almost always 
something funny about old Mr. Crewe. His 
brown wig was hardly ever put on quite 
right, and he had a way of raising his voice 
for three or four words, and lowering it again 
to a mumble, so that we could scarcely make 
out a word he said; though, as my mother 
observed, that was of no consequence in the 
prayers, since every one had a prayer-book ; 
and as for the sermon, she continued with 
some causticity, we all of us heard more of 
it than we could remember when we got 
home. 

This youthful generation was not particu- 
larly literary. The young ladies who frizzed 
their hair, and gathered it all into large bar- 
ricades in front of their heads, leaving their 
occipital region exposed without ornament, 
as if that, being a back view, was of no con- 
sequence, dreamed as little that their daugh- 
ters would read a selection of German poetry, 
and be able to express an admiration for 
Schiller, as that they would turn all their 
hair the other way—that, instead of threat- 
ening us with barricades in front, they would 
be most killing in retreat, ° 


** And, like the Parthian, wound us as they fly.”’ 


Those charming well-frizzed ladies spoke 
French indeed with considerable facility, un- 
shackled by any timid regard to idiom, and 
were in the habit of conducting conversations 
in that language in the presence of their less 
instructed elders ; for according to the stand- 
ard of those backward days, their education 
had been very lavish, such young ladies as 
Miss Landor, Miss Phipps, and the Misses 
Pittman, having been ‘finished ’’ at distant 
and expensive schools. 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been a very 
important person indeed, having in his ear- 
lier days managed the affairs of several gen- 
tlemen in those parts, who had subsequently 
been obliged to sell every thing and leave the 
country, in which crisis Mr. Pittman accom- 
modatingly stepped in as a purchaser. of 
their estates, taking on himself the risk and 
trouble of a more leisurely sale; which, 





however, happened to turn out very much to 
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his advantage. Such opportunities occur 
quite unexpectedly in the way of business. 
But I think Mr. Pittman must have been 
unlucky in his later speculations, for now, 
in his old age, he had not the reputation of 
being very rich ; and though he rode slowly 
to his office in Millby every morning on an 
old white hackney, he had to resign the 
chief profits, as well as the active business of 
the firm, to his younger partner, Dempster. 
No one in Millby considered old Pittman a 
virtuous man, and the elder townspeople 
were not at all backward in narrating the 
least advantageous portions of his biography 
in a very round unvarnished manner. Yet I 
could never observe that they trusted him 
any the less, or liked him any the worse. 
Indeed, Pittman and Dempster were the 
popular lawyers of Millby and its neighbor- 
hood, and Mr. Benjamin Landor, whom no 
one had any thing particular to say against, 
had a very meagre business in comparison. 
Hardly a landholder, hardly a farmer, hardly 
@ parish within ten miles of Millby, whose 


affairs were not under the legal guardianship/ 


of Pittman and Dempster, and I think the 
elients were proud of their lawyers’ unscru- 
pulousness, as the patrons of the fancy are 
proud of their champion’s ‘ condition.’”’ It 
was not, to be sure, the thing for ordinary 
life, but it was the thing to bet on in a 
lawyer. Dempster’s talent in “ bringing 
through ”’ a client was a very common topic 
of conversation with the farmers, over an in- 
cidental glass of grog at the Red Lion. 
‘* He’s a long-headed feller, Dempster ; why, 
it shows yer what a headpiece Dempster has, 
as he can drink a bottle o’ brandy at a sit- 
tin’, an’ yit see further through a stone wall 
when he’s done, than other folks ll see 
through a glass winder.”” Even Mr. Jerome, 
chief member of the congregation at Salem 
Chapel, an elderly man of very strict life, 
was one of Dempster’s clients, and had quite 
an exceptional indulgence for his attorney’s 
foibles, perhaps attributing them to the in- 
evitable incompatibility of law and gospel. 

The standard of morality at Millby, you 
perceive, was not inconveniently high in 
those good old times, and an ingenuous vice 
or two was what every man expected of his 
neighbor. Old Mr. Crewe, the curate, for 
example, was allowed to enjoy his avarice in 
comfort, without fear of sarcastic parish 
demagogues ; and his flock liked him all the 
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better for having scraped together a large 
fortune out of bis school and curacy, and 
the proceeds of the three thousand pounds 
he had with his little deaf wife. It wasclear 
he must be a learned man, for he had once 
had a large private school in connection with 
the grammar school, and had even numbered 
@ young nobleman or two among his pupils. 
The fact that he read nothing at all now, 
and that his mind seemed absorbed in the 
commonest matters, was doubtless due to his 
having exhausted the resources of erudition 
earlier in life. It is true he was not spoken 
of in terms of high respect, and old Crewe’s 
stingy housekeeping was a frequent subject 
of jeating ; but this was a good old-fashioned 
characteristic in a parson who had been part 
of Millby life for half a century ; it was like 
the dents and disfigurements in an old family 
tankard, which no one would like to part 
with for a smart new piece of plate fresh from 
Birmingham. The parishioners saw no rea- 
son at all why it should be desirable to ven- 
erate the parson or any one else: they were 
much more comfortable to look down a little 
on their fellow-creatures. . 

Even the Dissent in Millby was then of a 
lax and indifferent kind. The doctrine of 
adult baptism, struggling under a heavy load 
of debt, had let off half its chapel area as a 
ribbon shop ; and Methodism was only to be 
detected, as you detect curious larve, by 
diligent search in dirty corners. The Inde- 
pendents were the only Dissenters of whose 
existence Millby gentility was at all con- 
scious, and it had a vague idea that the 
salient points of their creed were prayer 
without book, red brick, and hypocrisy. 
The Independent chapel, known as Salem, 
stood red and conspicuous in a broad street ; 
more than one pewholder kept a brass-bound 
gig; and Mr. Jerome, a retired corn-factor, 
and the most eminent member of the congre- 
gation, was one of the richest men in the 
parish. But in spite of this apparent pros- 
perity, together with the usual amount of 
extemporaneous preaching mitigated by fur- 
tive notes, Salem belied its name, and was 
not always the abode of peace. For some 
reason or other, it was unfortunate in the 
choice of its ministers. The Rev. Mr. Hor- 
ner, elected with brilliant hopes, was discov- 
ered to be given to tippling and quarrelling 
with his wife; the Rev. Mr. Rose’s doctrine 
was a little too ‘* high ’’ verging on Antino- 




















mianism ; The Rev, Mr. Stickney’s gift as a 
preacher was found to be less striking on a 
more extended acquaintance ; and the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, a distinguished minister much 
sought after in the iron districts, with a talent 
for poetry, became objectionable from an in- 
clination to exchange verses with the young 
ladies of his congregation. -It was reason- 
ably argued that such verses as Mr. Smith’s 
must take a long time for their composition, 
and the habit alluded to might intrench 
seriously on his pastoral duties. These rever- 
end gentlemen, one.and all, gave it as their 
opinion that the Salem church members were 
among the least enlightened of the Lord’s 
people, and that Millby was a low place, 
where they would have found it a severe lot 
to have their lines fall for any long. period ; 
though, to see the smart and crowded con- 
gregation assembled on occasion of the an- 
nual charity sermon, any one might have 
supposed that the minister of Salem had 
rather a brilliant position in the ranks of 
Dissent. Several Church families used to 
attend on that océasion, for Millby, in those 
uninstructed days, had not yet heard that 
the schismatic ministers of Salem were ob- 
viously typified by Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram: and many Church people there 
were of opinion that Dissent might be a 
weakness, but, after all, had no great harm 
in it. These lax Episcopalians were, I be- 
lieve, chiefly tradespeople, who held that, 
inasmuch as Congregationalism consumed 
candles, it ought to be supported, and ac- 
cordingly made a point of presenting them- 
selves at Salem for the afternoon charity 
sermon, with the expectation of being asked 
to hold a plate. Mr. Pillgrim, too, was 
always there with his half-sovereign ; for as 
there was no Dissenting doctor in Millby, 
Mr. Pillgrim looked with great tolerante on 
all shades of religious opinion that did not 
include a belief in cures by miracle. 

On this point he had the concurrence of 
Mr. Pratt, the only other medical man of 
the same standing in Millby. Otherwise, it 
was remarkable how strongly these two 
clever men were contrasted. Pratt was mid- 

. dle-sized, insinuating, and silvery-voiced ; 
Pillgrim was tall, heavy, rough-mannered, 
and spluttering. Both were considered to 
have great powers of conversation; but Pratt’s 
anecdotes were of the fine old crusted quality 

to be procured only of Joe Miller; Pill- 
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grim’s had the full fruity flavor of the most 
recent scandal. Pratt elegantly referred all 
diseases to debility, and with a proper-con- 
tempt for symptomatic treatment, went to 
the root of the matter with port wine and 
bark ; Pillgrim was persuaded that the evil 
principle in the human system was plethora, 
and he made war against it with cupping, 
blistering, and cathartics. They had both 
been long established in Millby, and as each 
had a sufficient practice, there was no very 
malignant rivalry between them; on the 
contrary, they had that sort of friendly con- 
tempt for each other which is always condu- 
cive to a. good understanding between pro- 
fessional men, and when any new surgeon 
attempted, in an ill-advised hour, to settle 
himeelf in the town, it was strikingly demon- 
strated how slight and trivial are theoretic 
differences compared with the broad basis of 
common human feeling. There was the 
most perfect unanimity between Pratt and 
Pillgrim in the determination to drive away 
the obnoxious and too probably unqualified 
intruder as soon as possible. Whether the 
first wonderful cure he effected was on a pa- 
tient of Pratt’s or of Pillgrim’s, one was as 
ready as the other to pull the interloper by 
the nose, and both alike directed their re- 
markable powers of conversation towards 
making the town too hot forhim. But by 
their respective patients these two distin- 
guished men were pitted against ea¢h other 
with great virulence. Mrs. Lowme could 
not conceal her amazement that Mrs. Phipps 
should trust her life in the hands of Pratt, 
who let her feed herself up to that degree, it 
was really shocking to hear how short her 
breath was; and Mrs. Phipps had no pa- 
tience with Mrs. Lowme, living, as she did, 
on tea and broth, and looking as yellow as 
any crow-flower, and yet letting Pillgrim 
bleed and blister her, and give her lowering 
medicine till her clothes hung on her like a 
scarecrow’s. On the whole, perhaps, Mr. 
Pillgrim’s reputation was at the higher 
pitch, and when any lady under Mr. Pratt’s 
care was doing ill, she was half disposed to 
think that a little more “active treatment” 
might suit her better. But without very 


definite provocation no one would take so 
serious a step as to part with the family 
doctor, for in those remote days there were 
few varieties of human hatred more formid- 





able than the medical. 


The doctor’s esti- 
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mate, even of a confiding patient, was apt 
to rise and fall with the entries in the day- 
book; and I have known Mr. Pillgrim dis- 
cover the most unexpected virtues in a pa- 
tient seized with a promising illness. At 
such times you might have been glad to per- 
ceive that there were some of Mr. Pillgrim’s 
fellow-creatures of whom he entertained a 
high opinion, and that he was liable to the 
amiable weakness of a too admiring estimate. 
A good inflammation fired his enthusiasm, 
and a lingering dropsy dissolved him into 
charity. Doubtless this crescendo of benevo- 
lence was partly due to feelings not at all 
represented by the entries in the day-book ; 
for in Mr. Pillgrim’s heart, too, there was a 
latent store of tenderness and pity which 
flowed forth at the sight of suffering. Gradu- 
ally, however, his patients became convales- 
cent, his view of their characters became 
more dispassionate ; when they could relish 
mutton-chops, he began to admit that they 
had foibles, and by the time they had swal- 
lowed their last dose of tonic, he was alive 
to their most inexcusable faults. After this, 
the thermometer of his regard rested at the 
moderate point of friendly backbiting, which 
sufficed to make him agreeable in his morn- 
ing visits to the amiable and worthy persons 
who were yet far from convalescent. 

Pratt’s patients were profoundly uninter- 
esting to Pillgrim: their very diseases were 
despicable, and he would hardly have 
thought their bodies worth dissecting. But 
of all Pratt’s patients, Mr. Jerome was the 
one on whom Mr. Pillgrim heaped the most 
unmitigated contempt. In spite of the sur- 
geon’s wise tolerance, Dissent became odious 
to him in the person of Mr. Jerome. Per- 
haps it was because that old gentleman, 
being rich, and having very large yearly 
bills for medical attendance on himself and 
his wife, nevertheless employed Pratt—neg- 
lected the advantages of ‘‘ active treatment,’ 
and paid away his money without getting 
his system lowered. On any other ground 
it is hard to explain a feeling of hostility to 
Mr. Jerome, who was an excellent old gen- 
tleman, expressing a great deal of good-will 
towards his neighbors, not only in imperfect 
English, but in loans of money to the osten- 
sibly rich, and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously poor. 

Assuredly Millby had that salt of good- 
ness which keeps the world together, in 
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greater abundance than was visible on the 
surface: innocent babes were born there, 
sweetening their parents’ hearts with 
simple joys; men and women withering in 
disappointed worldliness, or bloated with 
sensual ease, had better moments in which 
they pressed the hand of suffering with sym- 
pathy, and were moved to deeds of neigh- 
borly kindness. In church and in chapel 
there were honest-hearted worshippers who 
strove to keep a conscience void of offence ; 
and even up the dimmest alleys you might 
have found here and there a Wesleyan to 
whom Methodism was the vehicle of peaee 
on earth, and good-will to men. To asu- 
perficial glance Millby was nothing but 
dreury prose: a dingy town, surrounded 
by flat fields, lopped elms, and sprawling 
manufacturing viliages, which crept on and 
on with their weaving-shops, till they threat- 
ened to graft themselves on the town. But 
the sweet spring came to Millby notwith- 
standing: the elm-tops were red with buds; 
the churchyard was starred with daisies ; 
the lark showered his love-music on the flat 
fields; the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very roofs and chimneys 
in a strange transfiguring beauty. And so 
it was with the human life there, which at 
first seemed a dismal mixture of griping 
worldliness, vanity, ostrich feathers, and 
the fumes of brandy: looking closer, you 
found some purity, gentleness, and unself- 
ishness, a8 you may have observed a scented 
geranium giving forth its wholesome odors 
amidst blasphemy and gin in a noisy pot- 
house. Little deaf Mrs. Crewe would often 
carry half her own spare dinner to the sick 
and hungry ; Miss Phipps with her cockade 
of red feathers, had a filial heart, and 
lighted her father’s pipe with a pleasant 
smite; and there were gray-haired men in 
drab gaiters, not at all noticeable as you 
passed them in the street, whose integrity 
had been the basis of their rich neighbors’ 
wealth. 

Such as the place was, the people there 
were entirely contented with it. They fan- 
cied life must be but a dull affair for that 
large portion of mankind who were necessay 
rily shut out from an acquaintance with 
Millby families, and that it must be an ad- 
vantage to London and Liverpool, that 
Millby gentlemen occasionally visited those 
places on business. But the inhabitants 
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became more intensely conscious of the 
value they set upon all their advantages, 
when innovation made its appearance in the 
person of the Rev. Mr. Tryan, the new 
curate at the chapel-of-ease on Paddiford 
Common. It was soon notorious in Millby 
that Mr. Tryan held peculiar opinions; 
that he preached extempore ; that he was 
founding a religious lending library in his 
remote corner of the parish; that he ex- 
pounded the Scriptures in cottages; and 
that his preaching was attracting the Dis- 
senters, and filling the very isles of his 
church. The rumor sprang up that Evan- 
gelicalism had invaded Millby parish; a 
murrain or blight all the more terrible, be- 
cause its nature was but dimly conjectured. 
Perhaps Millby was one of the last spots to 
be reached by the wave of a new movement ; 
and it was only now, when the tide was just 
on the turn, that the limpets there got a 
sprinkling. Mr. Tryan was the first Evan- 
gelical clergyman who had risen above the 
Millby horizon: hitherto that obnoxious 
adjective had been unknown to the towns- 
people of any gentility; and there were 
even many Dissenters who considered ‘* evan- 
gelical ’’ simply a sort of baptismal name to 
the magazine whieh circulated among the 
congregation of Salem Chapel. But now, 
at length, the disease had been imported, 
when the parishioners were expecting it as 
little as the innocent Red Indians expected 
small-pox. As long as Mr. Tryan’s hearers 
were confined to Paddiford Common, which, 
by the by, was hardly recognizable as a 
common at all, but was a dismal district 
where you heard the rattle of the hand-loom, 
and breathed the smoke of coal-pits—the 
“canting parson ”’ could be treated as a 
‘oke. Not so when a number of single 
ladies in the town appeared to be infected, 
and even one or two men of substantial 
property, with old Mr. Landor, the banker, 
at their head, seemed to be “ giving in’’ to 
the new movement—when Mr. Tryan was 
known to be well received in several good 
houses, where he was in the habit of finish- 
ing the evening with ‘exhortation and 
prayer. Evangelicalism was no longer a 
nuisance existing merely in by-corners, 
which any well-clad person could avoid; it 
was invading the very drawing-rooms, 
mingling itself with the comfortable fumes 
of port-wine and brandy, threatening to 





deaden with its murky breath al] the splen- 
dor of the ostrich feathers, and to stifle 
Miliby ingenuousness not pretending to be 
better than its neighbors, with a cloud of 
cant and lugubrious hypocrisy. The alarm 
reached its climax when it was reported that 
Mr. Tryan was endeavoring to obtain 
authority from Mr. Prendergast, the non- 
resident rector, to establish a Sunday even- 
ing lecture in the parish church, on the 
ground that old Mr. Crewe did not preach 
the Gospel. 

It now first appeared how surprisingly 
high a value Millby in general set on the 
ministrations of Mr. Crewe ; how convinced 
it was that Mr. Crewe was the model of a 
parish priest, and his sermons the soundest 
and most edifying that had ever remained 
unheard by a church-going population. All 
allusions to his brown wig were suppressed, 
and by a rhetorical figure his name was 
associated with venerable gray hairs; the 
attempted intrusion of Mr. Tryan was an 
insult to a man deep in years and learning ; 
moreover, it was an insolent effort to thrust 
himself forward in a parish where he was 
clearly distastefu) to the superior portion of 
its inhabitants. The town was divided into 
two zealous parties, the Tryanites and anti- 
Tryanites; and by the exertions of the elo- 
quent Dempster, the anti-Tryanite virulence 
was seon developed into an organized oppo- 
sition. A protest against the meditated 
evening lecture was framed by that orthodox 
attorney, and after being numerously signed, 
was to be carried to Mr. Prendergast by 
three delegates representing the intellect, 
morality, and’wealth of Millby. The in- 
tellect, you perceive, was to be personified 
in Mr. Dempster, the morality in Mr. Budd, 
and the wealth in Mr. Tomlinson ; and the 
distinguished triad was to set out in its great 
mission, a8 we have seen, on the third day 
from that warm Saturday evening when the 
conversation recorded in the previous chap- 
ter took place in the bar of the Red Lion. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was quite as warm on the following 
Thursday evening, when Mr. Dempster and 
his colleagues were to return from their imis- 
sion to Elmstoke Rectory ; but it was much 
pleasanter in Mrs. Linnet’s parlor than in 
the bar of the Red Lion. Through the open 
window came the scent of mignonette and 
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honeysuckle ; the grass-plot in front of the 
house was shaded by a plantation of Guel- 
dres roses, syringas and laburnums; the 
noise of looms and carts and unmelodious 
voices reached the ear simply as an agreeable 
murmur, for Mrs. Linnet’s house Was situated 
quite on the outskirts of Paddiford Common ; 
and the only sound likely to disturb the 
serenity of the feminine portion assembled 
there, was the occasional buzz of intrusive 
wasps, apparently mistaking each lady’s head 
for a sugar-basin. No sugar-basin was visi- 
ble in Mrs. Linnet’s parlor, for the time of 
tea was not yet, and the round table was 
littered with books which the ladies were 
eovering with black canvas as a reinforce- 
ment of the new Paddiford Lending Library. 
Miss Linnet, whose manuscript was the neat- 
est type of zigzag, was seated at a small 
table apart, writing on green paper tickets 
which were to be pasted on the covers. 
Miss Linnet had other accomplishments be- 
sides that of a neat manuscript, and an in- 
dex to some of them might be found in the 
ornaments of the room. She had always 
combined a love of serious and poetical read- 
ing with her skill in fancy-work, and the 
neatly bound copies of Dryden’s Virgil, 
Hannah More’s Sacred Dramas, Falconer’s 
Shipwreck, Mason On Self-Knowledge, Ras- 
selas, and Burke On the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful, which were the chief ornaments of the 
book-case, were all inscribed with her name, 
and had been bought with her pocket- 
money when she was in her teens. It must 
have been at least fifteen years since the lat- 
est of those purchases, but Miss Linnet’s 
skill in fancy-work appeared to have gone 
through more numerous phases than her lit- 
erary taste; for the japanned boxes, the 
alum and sealing-wax baskets, the fan-dolls, 
the ‘* transferred ’’ landscapes on the fire- 
screens, and the recent boquets of wax- 
flowers, showed a disparity in freshness which 
made them referable to widely different 
periods. Wax-flowers presuppose delicate 
fingers and robust patience, but there are 
still many points of mind and person which 
they leave vague and problematic ; so I must 
tell you that Miss Linnet had dark ringlets, a 
sallow complexion, and an amiable disposi- 
tion. As to her features, there was not 
much to criticise in them, for she had little 
nose, less lip, and no eye-brow; and as to 
her intellect, her friend Mrs. Pettifer often 





said: ‘‘ She didn’t know a more sensible per- 
son to talk to than Mary Linnet. There 
was no one she liked better to come and 
take a quiet cup of tea with her, and read a 
little of Klopstock’s Messiah. Mary Linnet 
had often told her a great deal of her mind 
when they were sitting together ; she said 
there were many things to bear in every con- 
dition of life, and nothing should induce her 
to marry without a prospect of happiness. 
Once, when Mrs. Pettifer admired her wax- 
flowers, she said,‘ Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, think 
of the beauties of nature!’ She always 
spoke very prettily—did Mary Linnet; very 
different, indeed, from Rebecca.”’ 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was not a 
general favorite. While most people 
thought it a pity that a sensible woman 
like Mary had not found a good husband— 
and even her female friends said nothing 
more ill-natured of her, than that her face 
was like a piece of putty with two Scotch 
pebbles stuck in it—Rebecca was always 
spoken of sarcastically, and it was a custom- 
ary kind of hanter with young ladies to 
recommend her as a wife to any gentleman 
they happened to be flirting with—her fat, 
her finery, and her thick ankles, sufficing to 
give piquancy to the joke, notwithstanding 
the absence of novelty. Miss Rebecca, how- 
ever, possessed the accomplishment of music, 
and her singing of ‘‘O no, we never mention 
her,”’ and ‘* The Soldier’s Tear,’’ was so de- 
sirable an accession to the pleasures of a tea- 
party, that no one cared to offend her, 
especially as Rebecca had a high spirit of her 
own, and in spite of her expansively 
rounded contour, had a particularly sharp 
tongue. Her reading had been more exten- 
sive than her sister’s, embracing most of the 
fiction in Mr. Proctor’s circulating library, 
and nothing but an acquaintance with the 
course of her studies could afford a clue to 
the rapid transitions in her dress, which 
were suggested by the style of beauty, 
whether sentimental, sprightly, or severe, 
possessed by the heroine of the three vol- 
umes actually in perusal. A piece of lace, 
which drooped round the edge of her white 
bonnet one week, had been rejected by the . 
next; and her cheeks, which on Whitsun- 
day, loomed through a Turnerian haze of 
net-work, were, on Trinity Sunday, seen re- 
posing in distinct red outline on her shelv- 
ing bust, like the sun ona fog-bank. The 
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black velvet, meeting with oa crystal clasp, 
which one evening encircled her head, had 
on another descended to her neck, and on 
a third to her wrist, suggesting to an active 
imagination, either a magical contraction of 
the ornament, or a fearful ratio of expansion 
in Miss Rebecca’s person. With this con- 
stant application of art to dress, she could 
have had little time for fancy-work, even if 
she had not been destitute of her sister’s 
taste for that delightful and truly feminine 
occupation. And here, at least, you per- 
ceive the justice of the Millby opinion as to 
the relative suitability of the two Misses Lin- 
net for matrimony. When a man is happy 
enough to win the affections of a sweet girl, 
who can soothe his cares with crochet, and 
respond to all: his most cherished ideas with 
beaded urn-rugs and chair-covers in German 
wool, he has, at least, a guarantee of do- 
mestic comfort, whatever trials may await 
him out of doors. What a resource it is 
under fatigue and irritation to have your 
drawing-room well supplied with small mats, 
which would always be ready if you ever 
wanted to set any thing on them! And 
what styptic for a bleeding heart oan equal 
copious squares of crochet-work, which are 
useful for slipping down the moment you 
touch them? How our fathers managed 
without crochet is the wonder ; but I believe 
some small and feeble substitute existed in 
their time under the name of “‘ tatting.”’ 
Rebecca Linnet, however, had neglected tat- 
ting as well as other forms of fancy-work. 
At school, to be sure, she had spent a great 
deal of time in acquiring flower-painting, 
according to the ingenious method then fash- 
ionable, of applying the shapes of leaves and 
flowers cut out in cardboard, and scrubbing 
a brush over the surface thus conveniently 
marked out; but even the spill-cases and 
hand-screens which were her last half-year’s 
performances in that way, were not considered 
eminently successful, and had long been 
consigned to the retirement of the best bed- 
room. Thus, there was @ good deal of fam- 
ily unlikeness between Bebecca and her sis- 
ter, and I am afraid there was also a little 
family dislike ; but Mary’s disapproval had 
usually been imprisoned behind her thin 
lips, for Rebecca was not only of a head- 
strong disposition, but was her mother's pet ; 
the old lady being herself stout, and pre- 
ferring a more showy style of cap than she 
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could prevail on her daughter Mary to make 
up for her. 

But I have been describing Miss Rebecca 
as she was in former days only, for her ap- 
pearance this evening, as she sits pasting on 
the green tickets, is in striking contrast 
with what it was three or four months ago. 
Her plain gray gingham dress and plain 
white collar could never have belonged to 
her wardrobe before that date; and though 
she is not reduced in size, and her brown 
hair will do nothing but hang in crisp ring- 
lets down her large cheeks, there is a change 
in her air and expression which seems to shed 
a softened light over her person, and make 
her look like a peony in the shade, instead 
of the same flower flaunting in a parterre in 
the hot sunlight. 

No one could deny that Evangelicanism 
had wrought a change for the better in Re- 
becca Linnet’s person—not even Miss Pratt, 
the thin, stiff lady in spectacles, seated oppo- 
site to her, who always had a peculiar repul- 
sion for ‘‘ females with a gross habit of 
body.”? Miss Pratt was an old maid; but 
that is a no more definite description than if 
I had said she was in the autumn of life. 
Was it autumn when the orchards are fra- 
grant with apples, or autumn when the oaks 
are brown, or autumn when the last yellow 
leaves are fluttering in the chill breeze? 
The young ladies in Millby would have told 
you that the Misses Linnet were old maids ; 
but the Misses Linnet were to Miss Pratt 
what the apple-scented September is to the 
bare, nipping days of late November. The 
Misses Linnet were in that temperate zone 
of old-maidism, when a woman will not say 
but that if a man of suitable years and 
character were to offer himself, she might be 
induced to tread the remainder of life’s 
vale in company with him; Miss Pratt was 
in that arctic region where a woman is con- 
fident that at no time of life would she have 
consented to give up her liberty, and that 
she has never seen the man whom she would 
engage to honor and obey. If the Misses 
Linnet were old maids, they were old maids 
with natural ringlets and embonpoint, not to 
say obesity ; Miss Pratt was an old maid 
with a cap a braided ‘‘ front,”’ a backbone 
and appendages. Miss Pratt was the one 
blue stocking of Millby, possessing, she said, 
no less than five hundred volumes, competent, 
as her brother the doctor often observed, to 
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conduct a conversation on any topic what- 
ever, and occasionally dabbling a little in 
authorship, though it was understood that 
she had never put forth the full powers of 
her mind in print. Her Letters to a Young 
Man on his Entrance into Life, and De 
Courcey, or the Rash Promise, a Tale for 
Youth, were mere trifles which she had been 
induced to publish because they were calcu- 
lated for popular atility, but they were 
nothing to what she had for years had by 
ber in manuscript. Her latest production 
had been Six Stanzas, addressed to the Rev. 
Edgar Tryan, printed on glazed paper with a 
neat border, and beginning, ‘* Forward, 
young wrestler for the truth!” 

Miss Pratt having kept her brother's 
house during his long widowhood, his 
daughter, Miss Eliza, had had the advantage 
of being educated by her aunt, and thus of 
imbibing a very strong-antipathy to all that 
remarkable woman’s tastes and opinions. 
The silent, handsome girl of two-and-twenty, 
who is covering the Memoirs of Felix Neff, 
is Miss Eliza Pratt; and the small, elderly 
lady in dowdy clothing, who is also working 
diligently, is Mrs. Pettifer, a superior-minded 
widow, much valued in Millby, being such 
a very respectable person to have in the 
house in case of illness, and of quite too 
good a family to receive any money-payment 
—you could always send her garden-stuff 
that would make her ample amends. Miss 
Pratt has enough to do in commenting on 
the heap of volumes before her, feeling it a 
responsibility entailed on her by her great 
powers of mind to leave nothing without the 
advantage of her opinion. Whatever was 
good must be sprinkled with the chrism of 
her approval; whatever was evil must be 
blighted by her condemnation. 

‘**Upon my word,” she said, in a deliber- 
ate, high voice, as if she were dictating to 
an amanuensis, “it is a most admirable se- 
lection of works for popular reading, this 
that our excellent Mr. Tryan has made. I 
do not know whether, if the task had been 
confided to me, I could have made a selec- 
tion, combining in a higher degree religious 
instruction and edification, with a due admix- 
ture of the purer species of amusement. 
This story of Father Clement is a library in 
itself on the errors of Romanism. I have 
ever considered fiction a suitable form for 
conveying moral and religious instruction, as 
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T have shown in my little work De Courcey, 
which as a very clever writer in the Cromp- 
ton Argus said at the time of its appedr- 
ance, is the light vehicle of a weighty 
moral.” 

** One ’ud think,’’ said Mrs. Linnet who 
also had her spectacles on, but chiefly for 
the purpose of seeing what the others were 
doing, ‘‘ there didn’t want much to drive 
people away from a religion as makes ’em 
walk barefvot over stone floors, like that girl 
in Father Clement—sending the blood up to 
the head frightful. Anybody might see that 
was an unvat’ral creed.” 

‘© Yes,’ said Miss Pratt, ‘‘ but asceti- 
cism is not the root of the error, as Mr. 
Tryan was telling us the other evening—it is 
the denial of the great doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. Much asTI had reflected on 
all subjects in the course of my life, I am 
indebted to Mr. ‘T'ryan for opening my eyes 
to the full importance of that cardinal doc- 
trine of the Reformation. From a child I 
had a deep sense of religion, but in my 
early days the Gospel light was obscured in 
the English Church, notwithstanding the 
possession of our incomparable Liturgy, than 
which I know no human composition more 
faultless and sublime. As I tell Eliza, I 
was not blest as.she is at the age of two- 
and-twenty, in knowing a clergyman who 
unites all that is great and admirable in 
intellect with the highest spiritual gifts. I 
am no contemptible judge of a man’s acquire- 
ments, and I assure you I have tested Mr. 
Tryan’s by questions which are a pretty se- 
vere touchstone. It is true, I sometimes 
carry him a little beyond the depth of the 
other listeners. Profound learning,” con- 
tinued Miss Pratt, shutting her spectacles, 
and tapping them on the book before her, 
‘has not many to estimate it in Millby.”’ 

‘Miss Pratt,’’ said Rebecca, ‘ will you 
please to give me Scott's Force of Truth? 
There—that small book lying against the 
Life of Legh Richmond.” 

“‘That’s a book I’m very fond of—the 
Life of Legh Richmond,” said Mrs. Linnet. 
“*He found out all about that woman at 
Tutbury as pretended to live without eating. 
Stuff, and nonsense ! ”’ 

Mrs. Linnet had become a reader of re- 
ligious books since Mr. Tryan’s advent, and 
as she was in the habit of confining her pe- 
rusal to the purely secular portions, which 
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bore a very small proportion to the whole, 
she could make rapid progress through a 
large number of volumes. On taking up 
the biography of a celebrated preacher, she 
immediately turned to the end to see what 
disease he died of; and if his legs swelled 
as her own occasionally did, she felt a 
stronger interest in ascertaining any earlier 
facts in the history of the dropsical divine 
—whether he had ever fallen off a stage 
coach, whether he had married more than 
one wife, and, in general, any adventures or 
repartees recorded of him previous to the 
epoch of his conversion. She then glanced 
over the letters and diary, and wherever 
there was a predominance of Zion, the River 
of Life, and notes of exclamation, she turned 
over to the next page; but any passage in 
which she saw such promising nouns as 
‘*gmall-pox,” “pony,” or “boots and 
shoes,” at once arrested her. 

“Tt is half-past six now,” said Mies Lin- 
net, looking at her watch as the servant ap- 
peared with the tea-tray. ‘‘I suppose the 
delegates are come back by this time. If 
Mr. Tryan had not so kindly promised to 
call and let us know, I should hardly rest 
without walking to Millby myself to know 
what answer they have brought back. It is 
a great privilege for us, Mr. Tryan living at 
Mrs. Wagstaff’s, for he is often able to take 
us on his way backwards and forwards into 
the town.” 

‘* T wondér if there’s another man in the 
world who has been brought up as Mr. 
Tryan has, that would choose to live in 
those small close rooms on the common, 
among heaps of dirty cottages, for the sake 
of being near the poor people,’’ said Mrs. 
Pettifer. ‘I’m afraid he hurts his health 
by it; he looks to me far from strong.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said Miss Pratt, ‘I understand 
he is of a highly respectable family indeed, 
in Huntingdonshire. I heard him myself 
speak of his father’s carriage—quite inci- 
dentally you know—and Eliza tells me what 
very fine cambric handkerchiefs he uses. 
My eyes are not good enough to see such 
things, but I know what breeding is as well 
as most people, and it is easy to see that Mr. 
Tryan is quite comme il faw, to use a French 
expression.” 

‘* T should like to tell him better nor use 
fine cambric i’ this place where there’s such 
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washing, it’sa shame to be seen,” said Mrs. 
Linnet; ‘he'll get ’em tore to pieces. 
Good lawn ’ud be far better. I saw what 
acolor his linen looked at thé saerament 
last Sunday. Mary’s making him a black 
silk case to hold his bands, but I told her 
she’d more need wash ’em for him.”’ 

*¢O mother! ’’ said Rebecca, with solemn 
severity, ‘‘ pray don’t think of pocket- 
handkerchiefs and linen, when we are talk- 
ing of sucha man. And at this moment, 
too, when he is perhaps having to beara 
heavy blow. We have more need to help 
him by prayer, as Aaron and Hur held up 
the hands of Moses.. We don’t know but 
wickedness may have triumphed, and Mr. 
Prendergast may have consented to forbid 
the lecture. There have been dispensations 
quite as mysterious, and Satan is evidently 
putting forth all his strength to resist the 
entrance of the Gospel into Millby Church.” 

‘‘You niver spoke a truer word than 
that, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Linnet, who ac- 
cepted all religious phrases, but was ex- 
tremely rationalistic in her interpretation; 
‘‘ for if iver Old Harry appeared ina human 
form, it’s that Dempster. It was all through 
him as we got cheated out o’ Pye’s Croft, 
making out as the title wasn’t good. Such 
lawyer’s villany! As if paying good money 
wasn’t title enough to any thing. If your 
father as is dead and gone had been worthy 
to know it! But he’ll have a fallsomeday, 
Dempster will. Mark my words.” 

‘Ah, out of his carriage, you mean,” 
said Miss Pratt, who in the movement oc- 
casioned by the clearing of the table, had 
lost the first part of Mrs. Linnet’s speech. 
‘* It certainly is alarming to see him driving 
home from Rotherby, flogging his galloping 
horse likea madman. My brother has often 
said he expected every Thursday evening to 
be called in to set some of Dempster’s 
bones ; but I suppose he may drop that ex- 
pectation now, for we are given to under- 
stand from good authority that he has for- 
bidden his wife to call my brother in again 
either to herself or her mother. Ile swears 
no Tryanite doctor shall attend his family. 
I have reason to believe that Pillgrim was 
called in to Mrs. Dempster’s mother the 
other day.” 

‘¢Poor Mrs. Raynor! She’s glad to do 
any thing for the sake of peace and quiet- 
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ness,’’ said Mrs. Pettifer; ‘‘ but it’s no 
trifle at her time of life to part with a doctor 
as knows her constitution.”’ 

‘¢ What trouble that poor woman has to 
bear in her old age! ’’ said Mary Linnet, 
** to see her daughter leading such a life !— 
an only daughter, too, that she doats on.”’ 

*‘ Yes, indeed,’’ said Miss Pratt. ‘* We 
of course, know more about it than most 
people, my brother having attended the 
family for so many years. For my part, I 
never thought well of the marriage; and I 
endeavored to dissuade my brother when 
Mrs. Raynor asked him to give Janet away 
at the wedding. ‘If you will take my ad- 
vice, Richard,’ I said, ‘ you will have noth- 
ing to do with that marriage.’ And he has 
seen the justive of my opinion since. Mrs. 
Raynor herself was against the connection 
at first; but she always spoiled Janet, and 
I fear, too, she war won over by a foolish 
pride in having her daughter marry a pro- 
fessional man. I fear it was so. No one 
but myself, I think, foresaw the extent of 
the evil.” 

‘¢ Well,”’ said Mrs. Pettifer, ‘* Janet had 
nothing to look to but being.a governess ; 
and it was hard for Mrs. Raynor to have to 
work at millinering—a woman well brought 
up, and her husband a man who held his 
head as high as any man inThurston. And 
it isn’t every body that sees every thing 
fifteen years beforehand. Robert Dempster 
was the cleverest man in Millby ; and there 
weren’t many young’ men fit to talk to 
Janet.” 

“It is a thousand pities,’’ said Miss 
Pratt, choosing to ignore Mrs. Pettifer’s 
slight sarcasm, ‘‘ for I certainly did consider 
Janet Raynor the most promising young 
woman of my acquaintance ;—a little too 
much lifted up, perhaps, by her superior 
education, and too much given to satire, but 
able to express herself very well indeed about 
any book I recommended to her perusal. 
There is no young woman in Millby now 
who can be compared with what Janet was 
when she was married, either in mind or 
person. I consider Miss Landor far, far 
below her. Indeed, I cannot say much for 
the mental superiority of the young ladies 
in our first families. They are superficial— 
very superficial.”’ 

“She made the handsomest bride that 
ever came out of Millby church, too,’’ said 
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Mrs. Pettifer. ‘‘Such a very fine figure! 
and it showed off her white poplin so well. 
And what a pretty smile Janet always had ' 
Poor thing, she keeps that now for all her 
old friends. I never see her but she has 
something pretty to say to me—living in 
the same street, you know, I can’t help 
seeing her often, though I’ve never been to 
the house since Dempster broke out on me 
in one of his drunken fits. She comes to me 
sometimes, poor thing, looking so strange, 
anybody passing her in the street may see 
plain enough what's the matter ; but she’s 
always got some little good-natured plan in 
her head for all that. Only last night when 
I met her, I saw five yards off she wasn’t fit 
to be out; but she had a basin in her hand, 
full of something she was carrying to Sally 
Martin, the deformed girl that’s ina con- 
sumption.”’ 

‘But she is just as bitter against Mr. 
Tryan as her husband is, I understand,” 
said Rebecca. ‘‘ Her heart is very much set 
against the truth, for I understand she 
bought Mr. Tryan’s sermons on purpose to 
ridicule them to Mrs. Crewe.”’ 

‘Well, poor thing,” said Mrs. Pettifer 
you know she stands up for every thing her 
husband says and does. She never will 
admit to anybody that he’s not a good hus- 
band.”’ : 

‘‘That is her pride,’ said Miss Pratt. 
‘‘She married him in opposition to the 
advice of her best friends, and now she is 
not willing to admit that she was wrong. 
Why, even to my brother—and a medical 
attendant, you know, can hardly fail to be 
acquainted with family secrets—she has 
always pretended to have the highest respect 
for her husband’s qualities. Poor Mrs. 
Raynor, however, is well aware that every 
one knows the real state of things. Lat- 
terly, she has not even avoided the subject 
with me. The very last time I called on 
her she said, ‘Have you been to see my 
poor daughter ?’ and burst into tears.’’ 

‘‘ Pride or no pride,’’ said Mrs. Pettifer, 
**T shall always stand up for Janet Demp- 
ster. She sat up with me night after night 


-when I had that attack of rheumatic fever 


six years ago. There’s great excuses for 
her. When a woman can’t think of her 
husband coming home without trembling, 
it’s enough to make her drink something to 
blunt her feelings—and no children either, 
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to keep her from it. You and me might do 
the same, if we were in her place.” 

‘Speak for yourself, Mrs. Pettifer, said 
Miss Pratt. ‘‘ Under no circumstances can 
[imagine myself resorting to a practice so 
degrading. A woman should find support 
in her own strength of mind.” 

‘‘T think,’’ said Rebecca, who considered 
Miss Pratt still very blind in spiritual 
things, notwithstanding her assumption of 
enlightenment, ‘‘ she will find poor support if 
she trusts only to her own strength. She 
must seek aid elsewhere than in herself.” 

Happily the removal of the tea-things just 
then created a little confusion, which aided 
Miss Pratt to repress her resentment at Re- 
becca’s presumption in correcting her—a 
person like Rebecca Linnet ! who six months 
ago was as flighty and vain a woman as Miss 
Pratt had ever known—so very unconscious 
of her unfortunate person ! 

The ladies had scarcely been seated at 
their work another hour, when the sun was 
sinking, and the clouds that flecked the sky 
to the very zenith were every moment taking 
on a brighter gold. The gate of the little 
garden opened, and Miss Linnet, seated at 
her small table near the window, saw Mr. 
Tryan enter. 

‘‘There is Mr. Tryan,’’ she said, and her 
pale check was lighted up witha little blush 
that would have made her look more at- 
tractive to almost any one except Mise Eliza 
Pratt, whose fine grey eyes allowed few 
things to escape her silent observation. 
‘Mary Linnet gets more and more in love 
with Mr. Tryan,”’ thought Miss Eliza ; ‘¢ it 
is really pitiable to see such feelings in a 
woman of her age, with those old-maidish 
little ringlets. I daresay she flatters herself 
Mr. Tryan may fall in love with her, because 
he makes her useful among the poor.” At 
the same time, Miss Eliza, as she bent her 
handsome head and large cannon curls with 
apparent calmness over her work, felt a 
considerable internal flutter when she heard 
the knook at the door. Rebecca had less 
self-command. She felt too much agitated 
to go on with her pasting, and clutched the 
leg of the table to counteract the trembling 
in her hands. 

Poor women’s hearts! Heaven forbid 
that I should laugh at you, and make cheap 
jests on your susceptibility towards the 
clerical sex, as if it had nothing deeper or 
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more lovely in it than the mere vulgar ang- 
ling fora husband. Even in these enlight- 
ened days, many a curate who, considered 
abstractedly, is nothing more than a sleek 
bimanous animal in a white neckcloth, with 
views more or less Anglican, and furtively 
addicted to the flute, is adored by a girl who 
has coarse brothers, or by a solitary woman 
who would like to be a helpmate in good 
works beyond her own means, simply be- 
cause he seems to them the model of refine- 
ment and of public usefulness. What 
wonder then that in Millby society, such as 
I have told you it was a very long while ago, 
a zealous evangelical clergyman, aged thirty- 
three, called forth all the little agitations 
that belong to the divine necessity of loving, 
implanted in the Misses Linnet, with their 
seven or eight lustrums and their unfashion- 
able ringlets, no less than in Miss Eliza 
Pratt, with her youthful bloom and her 
ample cannon curls. 

But Mr. Tryan has entered the room, and 
the strange light from the golden sky falling 
on his light brown hair, which is brushed 
high up round his head, makes it look 
almost like an auréole. His grey eyes, too, 
shine with unwonted brilliancy this even- 
ing. They were not remarkable eyes, but 
they accorded completely in their changing 
light with the changing expression of his 
person, which indicated the paradoxical 
character often observable in a large-limbed 
sanguine blond ; at once mild and irritable, 
gentle and overbearing, indolent and reso- 
lute, self-conscious and dreamy. Except 
that the well-filled lips had something of the 
artificially compressed look which is often 
the sign of a struggle to keep the dragon 
undermost, and that the complexion was 
rather heated, giving the idea of imperfect 
health, Mr. Tryan’s face in repose was that 
of an ordinary whiskerless blonde, and it 
seemed difficult to refer a certain air of dis-. 
tinction about him to anything in par- 
ticular, unless it were his delicate hands and 
well-shapen feet. 

It was a great anomaly to the Millby mind 
that a canting evangelical parson, who 
would take tea with tradespeople, and make 
friends of vulgar women like the Linnets, 
should have so much the air of a gentleman, 
and be so little like the splay-footed Mr. 
Stickney of Salem, to whom he approxi- 
mated so closely in doctrine. And this 
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want of correspondence between the physique 
and the creed had excited no less surprise in 
the larger town of Laxeter, where Mr. 
Tryan had formerly held a curacy ; for of 


. the two other Low-Church clergymen in the 


neighborhood, one was a Welshman of 
globose figure and unctuous complexion, and 
the other a man of atrabiliar aspect, with 
lank black hair, and a redundance of limp 
eravat—in fact, the sort of thing you might 
expect in men who distributed the publica- 
tions of the Religious Tract Society and 
introduced dissenting hymns into the church. 

Mr. Tryan shook hands with Mrs. Linnet, 
bowed with rather a pre-occupied air to the 
other ladies, and seated himself in the large 
horse-hair easy-chair which had been drawn 
forward for him, while the ladies ceased 
from their work, and fixed their eyes on him, 
awaiting the news he had to tell them. 

‘‘Tt seems,’ he began, in a low and 
silvery tone, ‘‘I need a lesson of patience ; 
there has been something wrong in my 
thought or action about this evening lec- 
ture. I have been too much bent on doing 
good to Millby after my own plan—too 
reliant on my own wisdom.”’ 

Mr. Tryan paused. He was struggling 
against inward irritation. 

‘The delegates are come back, then?”’ 
‘¢ Has Mr. Prendergast given way?’’ ‘‘ Has 
Dempswr succeeded?’’—were the eager 
questions of three ladies at once. 

‘< Yes; the town is in an uproar. As we 
were sitting in Mr. Landor’s drawing-room 
we heard a loud cheering, and presently 
Mr. Thrupp, the clerk at the bank, who had 
been waiting at the Red Lion to hear the 
result, came to let us know. He said 
Dempster had been making a speech to the 
mob out of the window. They were dis- 
tributing drink to the people, and hoisting 
placards in great letters,—‘ Down with the 
Tryanites!’ ‘Down with cant!’ They 
had a hideous caricature of me being tripped- 
up and pitched head foremost out of the 
pulpit. Good old Mr. Landor would insist 
on sending me round in the carriage; he 
thought I should not be safe from the mob ; 
but I got down at the Crossways. The row 
was evidently preconcerted by Dempster 
before he set out. He made sure of succeed- 
ing.” 

Mr. Tryan’s utterance had been getting 
rather louder and more rapid in the course 





of this speech, and he now added, in the 
energetic chest-voice, which, both in and 
out of the pulpit, alternated continually 
with his silvery head-notes,— 

‘* But his triumph will be a short one. 
If he thinks he can intimidate me by obloquy 
or threats, he has mistaken the man he has 
to deal with. Mr. Dempster and his col- 
leagues will find themselves checkmated 
after all. Prendergast has been false to his 
own conscience in this business. He knows 
as well as I do that he is throwing away 
the souls of the people by giving them over 
to Crewe. But I shall appeal to the Bishop 
—I am confident of his sympathy.” 

‘‘The Bishop will be coming shortly, I 
suppose,”’ said Miss Pratt, ‘* to hold a con- 
firmation ? ’’ 

‘* Yes; but I shall write to him at once, 
and lay the case before him. Indeed, I 
must hurry away now, for I have many 
matters to attend to. You, ladies, have 
been kindly helping me with your labors, I 
see,’’ continued Mr. Tryan, politely, glancing 
at the canvass-covered books as he rose from 
his seat. Then, turning to Mary Linnet: 
‘Our library is really getting on, I think. 
You and your sister have quite a heavy task 
of distribution now.” 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to bear that 
Mr. Tryan did not turn towards her too. If 
he knew how much she entered into his 
feelings about the lecture, and the interest 
she took in the library. Well! perhaps it 
was her lot to be overlooked—and it might 
be a token of mercy. Even a good man 
might not always know the heart that was 
most with him. But the next moment poor 
Mary had a pang, when Mr. Tryan turned 
to Miss Eliza Pratt, and the preoccupied ex- 
pression of his face melted into that beaming 
timidity with which & man almost always 
addresses a pretty woman. 

“‘T have to thank you, too, Miss Eliza, 
for seconding me so well in your visits to 
Joseph Mercer, The old man tells me how 
precious he finds your reading to him, now 
he is no longer able to go to church.”’ 

Miss Eliza only answered by a blush, 
which made her look all the handsomer, but 
her aunt said, 

‘« Yes, Mr. Tryan, I have ever inculcated 
on my dear Eliza the importance of spending 
her leisure in being useful to her fellow- 
creatures. Your example and instruction 
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have been quite in the spirit of the system 
which I have always pursued, though we are 
indebted to you for a clearer view of the 
motives that should actuate us in our pursuit 
of good works. Not that I can accuse my- 
self of having ever had a self-righteous 
spirit, but my humility was rather instinc- 
tive than based on a firm ground of doctrinal 
knowledge, such as you so admirably impart 
to us.”’ 

Mrs. Linnet’s usual entreaty that Mr. 
Tryan would ‘ have something—some wine- 
and-water and a biscuit,’’ were just here a 
welcome relief from the necessity of answer- 
ing Miss Pratt’s oration. 

‘‘Not any thing, my dear Mrs. Linnet, 
thank you. You forget what a Rechabite I 
am. By-the-by, when I went this morning 
to see a poor girl in Butcher’s Lane, whom I 
had heard of as being in a consumption, I 
found Mrs. Dempster there. I had often 
met her in the street, but did not know it 
was Mrs. Dempster. It seems she goes among 
the poor a good deal. She is really an in- 
teresting-looking woman. I was quite sur- 
prised, for I have heard the worst account 
of her habits—that she is almost as bad as 
her husband. She went out hastily as soon 
asshe saw me. But,” apologetically, ‘I 
am keeping you all standing, and I must 
really hurry away. Mrs. Pettifer, I have 
not had the pleasure of calling on you for 
some time; I shall take an early opportu- 
nity of going your way. Good evening, 
good evening.’” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Tryan was right in saying that the 
‘“‘row’? in Millby had been preconcerted by 
Dempster. The placards and the caricature 
were prepared before the departure of the 
delegates ; and it had been settled that Mat 
Paine, Dempster’s clerk, should ride out on 
Thursday morning to meet them at Whitlow, 
the last place where they would change hor- 
ses, that he might gallop back, and prepare 
an oration for the triumvirate in case of their 
success. Dempster had determined to dine 
at Whitlow: so that Mat Paine was in Mill- 
by again two hours before the entrance of 
the delegates, and had time to send a whis- 
per up the back streets that there was pro- 
mise of a ‘spree’? in the Bridge Way, as 
well as to assemble two knots of picked 
men—one to feed the flame of orthodox zeal 
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with gin-and-water, at the Green Man, near 
High Street; the other to solidify their 
church principles with heady beer at the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, in the Bridge Way. 

The Bridge Way was an irregular strag- 
gling street, where the town fringed off rag 
gedly into the Whitlow road: rows of new 
red-brick houses, in which ribbon-looms were 
rattling behind long lines of window, alter- 
nating with old, half-thatched, half-tiled 
cottages—one of those dismal wide streets 
where dirt and misery have no long shadows 
thrown on them to soften their ugliness. 
Here, about half-past five o’clock, Silly Caleb, 
an idiot well known in Dog Lane, but more 
of a stranger in the Bridge Way, was seen 
slouching along with a string of boys hooting 
at his heels; presently another group, for 
the most part out at elbows, came briskly in 
the same direction, looking round them with 
an air of expectation ; and at no long inter- 
val, Deb Traunter, in a pink flounced gown 
and floating ribbons, was observed talking 
with great affability to two men in seal-skin 
caps and fustian, who formed her cortége. 
The Bridge Way began to have a presenti- 
ment of something in the wind. Phib Cook 
left her evening wash-tub and appeared at 
her door in soap-suds, a bonnet-poke, and 
general dampness ; three narrow-chested rib- 
bon-weavers, in rusty black, streaked with 
shreds of many colored silk, sauntered out 
with their hands in their pockets ; and Molly 
Beale, a brawny old virago, descrying wiry 
Dame Ricketts peeping out from her entry, 
seized the opportunity of renewing the 
morning’s skirmish. In short, the Bridge 
Way was in that state of excitement which 
is understood to announce a ‘‘ demonstra- 
tion’? on the part of the British public; 
and the afflux of remote townsmen increas- 
ing, there was soon so large a crowd that it 
was time for Bill Powers, a plethoric Goliath, 
who presided over the knot of beer drinkers 
at the Bear and Ragged Staff, to issue forth 
with his companions, and, like the enunciator 
of the ancient myth, make the assemblage 
distinctly conscious of the common sentiment 
that had drawn them together. The expec- 
tation of the delegates’ chaise, added to the 
fight between Molly Beale and Dame Rick- 
etts, and the ill-advised appearance of a lean 
bull-terrier, were a sufficient safety-valve to 
the popular excitement during the remaining 
quarter of an hour; at the end of which, 
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the chaise was seen approaching along the 
Whitlow road, with oak boughs ornamenting 
the horses’ heads, and, to quote the account 
of this interesting scene which was sent to 
the Rotherby Guardian, ‘‘loud cheers im- 
mediately testified to the sympathy of the 
honest fellows collected there, with the pub- 
lic-spirited exertions of their fellow-towns- 
men.”’ Bill Powers, whose bloodshot eyes, 
bent hat, and protuberant altitude, marked 
him out as the natural leader of the assem- 
blage, undertook to interpret the common 
sentiment by stopping the chaise, advancing 
to the door with raised hat, and begging to 
know of Mr. Dempster, whether the Rector 
had forbidden the ‘‘ canting lecture.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Dempster. ‘* Keep 
up a jolly good hurray.”’ 

No public duty could have been more easy 
and agreeable to Mr. Powers and his associ- 
ates, and the chorus swelled all the way to 
the High Street, where, by a mysterious co- 
incidence often observable in these spontane- 
ous “demonstrations,” large placards on 
long poles were observed to shoot upwards 
from among the crowd, principally in the 
direction of Tucker’s Lane, where the Green 


- Man was situated. One bore, ‘‘ Down with 


the Tryanites!’’ another, “‘No Cant!”’ 
another, ‘* Long live our venerable Curate ! ”” 
and ‘one in still larger letters, ‘Sound 
Church principles and no Hypocrisy! ’’ But 
a still more remarkable impromptu was a 
huge caricature of Mr. Tryan in gown and 
band, with an enormous auréole of yellow 
hair and upturned eyes, standing on the pul- 
pit stairs and trying to pull down old Mr. 
Crewe. Groans, yells, and hisses, hisses, 
yells, and groans,—only stemmed by the ap- 
pearance of another caricature representing 
Mr. Tryan being pitched head-foremost from 
the pulpit stairs by a hand which the artist, 
either from subtility of intention or want of 
space, had left unindicated. In the midst 
of the tremendous cheering that saluted this 
piece of symbolical art, the chaise had 
reached the door of the. Red: Lion, and loud 
cries of ‘* Dempster for ever! ’’ with a feebler 
cheer now and then for Tomlinson and Budd, 
were presently responded to by the appear- 
ance of the public-spirited attorney at the 
large upper window, where also were visible 
a little in the background the small, sleek 
head of Mr. Budd, and: the blinking coun- 
tenance of Mr. Tomlinson. 


Mr. Dempster held his hat in his hand, 
and poked his head forward with a butting 
motion by way of bow. A storm of cheers 
subsided at last into dropping sounds of 
‘« Silence!” ‘* Hear him! ’’ ‘* Go it, Demp- 
ster! ’’ and the lawyer’s rasping voice became 
distinctly audible. 

‘‘ Fellow Townsmen! It gives us the sin- 
cerest pleasure—I speak for my respected 
colleagues as well as myself—to witness these 
strong proofs of your attachment to the 
principles of our excellent Church, and your 
zeal for the honor of our vénerable pastor. 
But it is no more than I expected of you. 
I know you well. I’ve known you for the 
last twenty years to be as honest and respec- 
table a set of rate-payers as any in this 
county. Your hearts are sound to the core! 
No man had better try to thrust his cant and 
hypocrisy down your throats. You’re used 
to wash them with liquor of a better flavor. 
This is the proudest moment in my own life 
and I think I may say in that of my col- 
leagues, in which I have to tell you that our 
exertions in the cause of sound religion and 
manly morality have been crowned with 
success. Yes, my fellow Townsmen! I have 
the gratification of announcing to you thus 
formally what you have already learned in- 
directly. The pulpit from which our vener- 
able pastor has fed us with sound doctrine 
for half a century is not to be invaded by a 
fanatical, sectarian, double-faced, Jesuitical, 
interloper! We are not to have our young 
people demoralized and corrupted by the 
temptations to vice, notoriously connected 
with Sunday evening lectures! We are not 
to have a preacher obtruding himself upon 
us, who decries good works, and sneaks into 
our homes perverting the faith of our wives 
and daughters! Weare not to be poisoned 
with doctrines which damp every innocent 
enjoyment, and pick a poor man's pocket of 
the sixpence with which he might buy him- 
self a cheerful glass after a hard day’s work, 
under pretence of paying for bibles to send 
to the Chicktaws ! 

‘‘ But I’m not going to waste your valua- 
ble time with unnecessary words. I am a 
man of deeds,’’ (‘* Aye, damn you, that you 
are, and you charge well for ’em to,’’ said a 
voice from the crowd, probably that of a 
gentleman who was immediately afterwards 
observed with his hat crushed over his head.) 





‘¢ T shall always be at the service of my fel- 
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Jow-townsmsn, and whoever dares to hector 
over you, or interfere with your innocent 
pleasures, shall have an account to settle 
with Robert Dempster. 

‘‘ Now, my boys! you can’t do better 
than disperse and carry the good news to all 
your fellow-townsmen, whose hearts are as 
sound as your own. Let some of you go 
one way and some another, that every man, 
woman, and child in Millby may know what 
you know yourselves. But before we part, 
let us have three cheers for True Religion, 
and down with Cant! ”’ 

When the last cheer was dying, Mr. 
Dempster closed the window, and the judi- 
ciously instructed placards and caricatures 
moved off in divers directions, followed by 
larger or smaller divisions of the crowd. 
The greatest attraction apparently lay in the 
direction of Dog Lane, vhe outlet towards 
Paddiford Common, whither the caricatures 
were moving ; and you foresee, of course, 
that those works of symbolical art were con- 
sumed with a liberal expenditure of dry 
gorse-bushes and vague shouting. 

After these great public exertions, it was 
natural that Mr. Dempster and his col- 
leagues should feel more in need than usual 
of a little secial relaxation ; and a party of 
their friends was already beginning to as- 
semble in the large parlor of the Red Lion, 
convened partly by their own curiosity, and 
partly by the invaluable Mat Paine. The 
most capacious punch-bowl was put in re- 

quisition; and that born gentleman, Mr. 
Lowme, seated opposite Mr. Dempster as 
‘‘Vice,’’ undertook to brew the panch, 
defying the criticisms of the envious men 
out of office, who, with the readiness of 
irresponsibility, ignorantly suggested more 
lemons. The social festivities were continued 
till long past midnight, when several friends 
of sound religion were conveyed home with 
some difficulty, one of them showing a 
dogged determination to seat himself in the 
gutter. 

Mr. Dempster had done as much justice to 
the punch as any of the party; and his 
friend Boots, though aware that the lawyer 
could ‘carry his liquor like Old Nick,’’ 
with whose social demeanor Boots seemed to 
be particularly well acquainted, nevertheless 
thought it might be as well to see so good a 
customer in safety to his own door, and 
walked quietly behind his elbow out of the 
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inn-yard. Dempster, however, soon became 
aware of him, stopped short, and, turning 
slowly round upon him, recognized the well- 
known drab. waist-coat sleeves, conspicuous 
enough in the starlight. 

‘You twopenny scoundrel! What do 
you mean by dogging a professional man’s 
footsteps in this way? I'll break every 
bone in your skin if you attempt to track 
me, like a beastly cur sniffing at one’s pocket. 
Do you think a gentleman will make his 
way home any the better for having the 
scent of your blacking-bottle thrust up his 
nostrils? ”” 

Boots slunk back, in more amusement 
than ill-humor, thinking the lawyer’s ‘* rum 
talk ’? was doubtless part and parcel of his 
professional ability, and Mr. Dempster pur- 
sued his slow way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, which 
opened on the prettiest outskirt of the town 
—the church, the parsonage, and a long 
stretch of green fields. It was an old-fash- 
ioned house, with gn overhanging upper 
story; outside, it had a face of tough 
stucco, and casement windows with green 
frames and shutters ; inside, it was full of 
long passages, and rooms with low ceilings. 
There was a large heavy knocker on the 
green door, and though Mr. Dempster car- 
ried a latch-key, he sometimes chose to use 
the knocker. He chose to doso now. The 
thunder resounded through Orchard Street. 
and, after a single minute, there is a second: 
clap louder than the first. Another minute;. 
and still the door was not opened; where- 
upon Mr. Dempster, muttering, took out: 
his latch-key, and, with less difficulty than. 
might have been expected, thrust it into-the 
door. When he opened the door the passage - 
was dark. 

‘‘ Janet!’ in the loudest rasping tone. 
was the next sound that rang through’ the 
house. 

‘* Janet! ’’ again—before a slow step was . 
heard on the stairs, and a distant lightbegan 
to flicker on the wall of the passage. 

‘‘ Curse you! you creeping idiot! Come 
faster can’t you?” 

Yet another few seconds and the figure of 
a tall woman, holding aslant a heavy-plated.. 
drawing-room candlestick, appeared at the. 
turning of the passage that led. to. the. 
broader entrance. 7 

See, she has on a light dress-which sits 
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loosely about her figure, but does not dis- 
guise its liberal, graceful outline. A heavy 
mass of straight jet-black hair has escaped 
from its fastening and hangs over her shoul- 
ders. Her grandly cut features, pale with 
the natural paleness of a brunette, have pre- 
mature lines about them telling that the 
years have been lengthened by sorrow, and 
the delicately curved nostril which seems 
made to quiver with the proud consciousness 
of power and beauty, must have quivered to 
the heart-piercing griefs which have given 
that worn look to the corners of the mouth. 
Her wide open black eyes have a strangely 
fixed, sightless gaze, as she pauses at the 
turning and stands silent before her hus- 
band. 

*« [’lf teach you to keep me waiting in the 
dark, you pale, staring fool!’ advancing 
with his slow, drunken step. ‘* What, 
you've been drinking again, have you? I'll 
heat you into your senses again.” 

He laid his hand with a firm gripe on her 
shoulder, turned her round, and pushed her 
slowly before him along the passage and 
through the dining-room door which stood 





open on their left hand. 
There vas a portrait of Janet’s mother, a 
gray-haired, dark-eyed old woman, in a 


neatly fluted cap, hanging over the mantel- 
piece. Surely the aged eyes take on a look 
of anguish as they see Janet—not trembling, 
no! it would be better if she trembled— 
standing stupidly unmoved in her great 
beauty, while the heavy arm is lifted to strike 
her. The-blow falls—another—and another. 
Surely the mother hears that cry—‘*‘ O Rob- 
ert! pity! pity!” 

Poor gray-haired woman! Was it for 
this you suffered a mother’s pangs in your 
lone widowhood five-and-thirty years ago? 
Was it for this you kept the little worn 
morocco shoes Janet had first run in, and 
kissed them day by day when she was away 
from you, a tall girl at school? Was it for 
this you looked proudly at her when she 
came back to you in her rich pale beauty, 
like a tall white arum that has just unfolded 
its grand pure curves to the sun. 

The mother lies sleepless and praying in 
her lonely house, weeping the hard tears of 
age, because she dreads this may be a cruel 
night for her child. 

She too hasa picture over her mantelpiece, 
drawn in chalk by Janet long years ago. 
She looked at it before she went to bed. It 
is a head bowed beneath a cross and wearing 
a crown of thorns. . 





Arctic VoyaGes aT THE Mrtopron—The 
grand series of paintings illustrative of Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic voyages, opened last evening to 
an excellent house. They more than filled the 
high expectations of all who have had their 
minds excited by the brillant narrative of the 
lamented explorer. There were the fearful ice 
‘pinnacles, the yawning chasms, the grotesque 
glaciers, the drifting floes and the strange atmos- 
ipheric effects of the high latitude, which, when 
even detailed by the inadequate means of lan- 
guage have such fascination upon both young 
and old. But here they spoke to the eye with 
their native fidelity, and left impressions which 
can never be effaced. 

We earnestly commend this noble exhibition 
to all. It has all the marks of being true to 
nature, and certainly needs not the aid of exag- 
geration. Whoever has read Dr. Kane’s great 
‘work, should deepen his impressions by these 
appropriate illustrations; and whoever has not, 
may well take this pictoral trip over the scene of 
his labors and triumphs. The memorials of the 
expedition, particularly, have a strange interest. 
To us the mere sight of ‘‘ Etah,”’ the only sur- 
viving Esquimaux dog out of the hundreds that 
shared the perils of the hardy navigators, was 
alone more than a compensation for our attend- 
-Pnce. 

Another refreshing feature of the exhibition 


is the off-hand, sailor-like explanation of the 
series of paintings by William Morton, the at- 
tached friend of Dr. Kane, and one of the two 
only men who have ever gazed upon the open 
Polar Sea. To hear such a man talk is some- 
thing rather different from being bored by the 
grandiloquent showmen too often employed in 
such cases—and the audience showed their ap- 
preciation by repeated rounds of applause. 

We do not know how long these fine paintings 
will remain on exhibition here, but we renew- 
edly urge all to lose no time in giving them at 
least one. visit. 


We copy the above from the Boston Journal 


a visit to this exhibition, we recommend it to all 
families as a means of giving clearness and 
strength to the ideas of young and old—and 
thus enabling them to read books of Arctic ad 
venture with the more interest. 

For another reason a visit to these paintings 
may be recommended : That the exhibition may 
be the means of some recompense to Mr. Mor- 
ton, whose courage, perseverance, patience and 
loyalty, as well as the important discovery he 
made, will rank his name among the heroes of 





Arctic discovery. 





of 21July. Having shared in the pleasure of — 














A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE, 


VII.—cHRISTMAS EVE. 


Curistuas Eve came; a loud, blustrous 
day, with a light covering of snow upon the 
ground, and clouds heavy with storms in the 
sky. Laurence Royston had left Eversley 
for a few days, saying, that he intended to 
spend the festive season with some relatives 
at a distance. Adie was sorrowful during 
his absence ; for she had still to bear the 
burden of her secret, and to deceive old 
Nicholas. Her treachery weighed on her 
heart; but though she had entreated Roy- 
ston to let her tell him, he had always put 
her off, saying, that such a confession would 
lead to their instant separation ; for the en- 
graver was fesolute in his way, and had evi- 
dently conceived a strong distaste for his 
sn character. Since they had become 

etter acquainted, Royston had let fall much 
of his disguise, and had frequently given ut- 
terance to hard, selfish, worldly principles 
that had revolted the good old man ;-and 
detecting, in spite of their guarded manner, 
that he and Adie were on closer terms than 
they wished to appear, Nicholas had pressed 
forward his instructions, that there might 
be no reason for the young man’s remaining 
in the town. But what most deeply grieved 
him was, that Adie should have withheld 
her confidence from him. He turned it over 
in his mind and could not remember that he 
had ever given her a harsh word that should 
make her fear him ; and yet from her tone, 
and from her anxious air and watchfulness, 
he knew she was keeping something from 
his knowledge. Besides, coming suddenly 
from the inner room one day into that where 
he had left them together, he saw Royston 
leaning over the girl’s chair, winding her 
long dark tresses round his fingers, and 
whispering to her softly; he even bent over 
her, and kissed her without resistance. At 
first Nicholas thought he would charge her 
with her deception; but remembering her pas- 
sionate resentment when thwarted, he put it 
off, hoping that she would soon, of her own 
accord, tell him all. 

But he spoke to Royston in plain terms, 
telling him that his visits in Nevil’s Court 
must be discontinued, and that he had done 
a vile wrong in poisoning the girl’s mind 
against her protector so that she had learnt 
to deceive him. High and angry words 
were exchanged between the two men; but 
neither of them chose to make Adie a party 
to the dispute. Royston doubted not that 
he should succeed with her whenever he 
chose to bring the matter to an issue, since 
her love for him had already undermined old 
feelings of affection and gratitude; and 
Nicholas hoped that the girl’s own eyes 
would be opened by and by to the real char- 
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acter of her lover. Things were in this posi- 
tion when Royston left Eversley, just before 
Christmas. Perhaps Martha alone had a 
complete view of all that passed, for her 
watch never relaxed. P 

It was after dinner on Christmas Eve that 
Nicholas and Adie, sitting by the fire, both 
of them unoccupied, first felt how wide the 
gulf that lay between them had become. 
The unnatural restraint galled both, but 
neither could or would break it down. The 
old man was silent and mournful; Adie’s 
thoughts yearned to comfort him; she 
longed to put her arms about Grizzie’s neck, 
and to pull his beard, and hear him call her 

et names as he used to do; but one remem- 

rance of the absent Royston tied her down 
to her chair. At length some allusion re- 
called the Christmas Eve long ago, when the 
engraver had taken the little child from the 
winter night into the shelter of his poor but 
warm hearth. Could that tall beautiful girl 
be the small helpless frozen thing that might 
have died in the snow unheeded But for him? 
and was this distance and estrangement to 
be the sole reward of his charity? Perhaps 
in all his solitude the old man had never 
felt more desolate or more lonely than now, 
because the heart that he hadstriven so long 
to bind to himself was turned from him. 
He looked at her questioningly when she was 
not observant, and saw that in her face which 
told him she was not happy, as she had been, 
or as she ought to be, and he experienced a 
feeling of intense wrath against Royston as 
its cause. 

When the Minster-bell began to ring for 
prayers, Adie rose wearily from her chair, 
and said she would go to the service. She 
did not ask for Nicholas’ company as she 
used to do, but donned her Rodinet and 
cloak, and went out alone. When she had 
got into College Lane her heart smote her 
with the reproach that this was not kind, 
and turning hastily back, she re-ascended 
the stair-way to the room. The engraver 
had pushed back his chair, and sat with his 
arms on the table, and his face buried in 
them. Adie, with quick remorse, sprang to- 
wards him, crying, ‘0, Grizzie, Grizzie, 
don’t be grieved with me; let me tell you 
all; let us be friends, as we were before 
Laurence Royston came to Eversley.’’ 

The old man lifted up his head, and 
held forth his arms ; she nestled into them, 
and began to weep passionately on his 
breast. 

‘“ Adie, child, why did you ever mistrust 
me?’ said Nicholas. ‘* Was I not always 
kind to you ? would I not havealmost coined 
my flesh into gold to have purchased you a 
pleasure?’’ She only sobbed the more at 


. 
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the gentle rebuke of his tone. ‘‘ Adie, you 
love this bad man,—nay, do not leave me,— 
you love him?” She did not answer, but 
wept on. ‘ You should have suspected him 
when he tempted you to deceive me. Who 
but a bad treacherous man would have 
played his part? If he had come to me 
openly and honorably, I would have given 
you to him; but he must needs steal you 
away from your best friend. It was not 
honest, Adie; it was cruel and unjust; the 
act of a base, creeping nature. He was 
never, in his best days, worthy of you, my 
child; how much less, then, now, when he 
is all sullied with his crooked ways through 
the world,—calloused, faithless, and, though 
you may not see it, cruel too! ” 

Adie had withdrawn herself from his en- 
circling arm, and stood alvof, still tearful, 
but indignant too. 

*Q, Grizzie, you do not know him! ”’ she 
said, with passionate force. ‘‘ He is kind 
and gentle; he has never spoken one hard 
word of you ; he would have told you weeks 
since, but he knew you did not like him, 
and we dreaded that you would command us 
to part.’’ 

** Adie, it was an evil day that brought 
him over our threshold; you will live to rie 
it. O, my heart’s darling, I would let you 
go to him this instant if I did not see such 
ominous shadows about his future. He is a 
wicked, evil man, and he will drag you down 
with him. It would have been better to let 
you perish in the snow ten years ago than to 
give you to him now.”’ 

Adie stood silent; the glistening tears 
hung on her lashes, but ceased to fall; a 
bright spot burnt on her cheek, but her pas- 
sion oil. 

‘‘ Grizzie, will i hear him speak for 
himeelf?’’ she said tremulously ; ‘* I cannot 
_ our cause with you, for it makes my 

eart burn to hear such words against him 
from you. But you do not know him, or 
you would speak far otherwise.” 

‘I will give him a fair hearing, my child. 
But do ae any thing cause this cold shade 
between us to come back. Is this love of a 
few weeks to obliterate the memory of ten 
years, Adie ?”’ 

‘‘ No, Grizzie, no; I always wished you 
to know, and it was only because you were 
deceived that I was not perfectly happy,’’ 
cried the girl warmly. ‘ Let us be friends,”’ 
Nicholas sighed, and fondly stroked * the 
bright Hes that had again nestled against 
his breast; but he said no more about 
Laurence Royston. 

The Minster-bells had ceased for several 
minutes, when the old man reminded her 
whither she had been going. ‘* Run away, 
my child ; you will still be in time for the 





beautiful anthem,’’ said he. She asked him 
to go with her; but he said no, the evening 
was very cold, and he should take so long 
wrapping up that the music would be over ; 
and besides, he would rather sit by the fire 
until she came back. So she put her two 
arms round his neck, kissed him, and went 
to the door. There for a minute she hesi- 
tated, then turned back quickly to where 
Nicholas stood, and said, with glittering 
eyes, ‘* Grizzie, have you quite, quite for- 
given me my wickedness to you?”’ 

‘‘My darling, from my heart.’”’ He 
blessed her, and bade her go. 

For a few minutes after Adie had left 
him, Nicholas sat by the fire thinking of 
her pityingly and with great love, as one 
blinded and misguided by a most unhappy 
passion. He folded his hands, closed his 
eyes, and laid his head back wearily, but not 
despondently.’’ ‘She will come io see him 
clearly soon ; only give her time,”’ said he to 
himself. Then he rose, and walked to and 
fro in the room, talking to himself, while 
his eyes took a softer gleam, and his brow 
looked less stern than usual. Perhaps he 
was praying for his darling, for he went to 
the window and gazed up eagerly to the 
stormy sky, as if invoking help or comfort 
for them both. At last he lighted his lamp, 
and entering the oak-closet, unlocked the 
ancient cabinent, and proceeded to turn over 
the poor treasures it contained. Whilst 
thus occupied, he was startled by the sound 
of the opening door, and Laurence Royston’s 
voice ee you at home, Nicholas 
Drew?”’ The young man was already in 
the closet; but Nicholas motioning him 
back, they both retired to the fireside. 

*‘T] thought you were far away from this. 
What brings you here to-night of all 
nights? ’’ asked the engraver impatiently. 

** My own restless spirit, Nicholas,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘ Where is Adie? Gone to say 
her prayers? ”’ 

‘* Yes ; she is at the Minster.” 

‘¢T have walked far, and I have walked 
fast ; for it was like living in hell, that 
horrible suspense,’’ said Royston, with grim 
earnestness. ‘* I must have another answer 
from you about Adie. Old man, your blood 
runs slow; you know not what love is.’’ 
He warmed up into passion, and those rest- 
less fingers of his clasped and unclasped 
themselves, clutching at the air. 

Nicholas looked him steadily in the face, 
in no wise intimidated by Laurence’s violence. 
‘‘T have nothing to add to what I said 
before,’’ replied he. 

This calmness seemed only the further to 
excite the young man. 

‘© If I lose my soul for her I will have 
her,” said he, in a deep suppressed tone, as 
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if he were struggling to keep down a fierce 
gust of passion that was almost too strong 
for him. ‘ You have hated me and sus- 
pected me for no cause but your own fancies ; 
you have watched us, and divided us, and 
tried to turn her heart from me under a false 
specious guise of affection. You have acted 
treacherously by her—’’ 

The old man, roused out of his habitual 
meekness, confronted his accuser with an in- 
dignant steady gaze. ‘It is you, you, Lau- 
rence Royston, who have played the traitor 
in this house! you, with lying words, have 
poisoned her good heart. She has told me 
all ; and, by the God above us, if gratitude 
and affection have any power remaining, 
your wife she will never be. Your evil in- 
fluence has not done all its work; she will 
not forsake me ; she will come to know you 
as you are. Go out of my sight! Adie 
shall never, with my will, see your wicked 
face again.”’ 

While he was thus speaking, Laurence; 
with his teeth set and lurid eyes burning, 
stood irresolute; but as Nicholas waved him 
towards the door, his wild suppressed passion 
broke bounds ; and pressing on the old man, 
he took from his breast a pistol, which he 
had carried for his protection on the journey, 
and shot him dead. The moment the deed 
was done, he started as if the tempting and 
now triumphant devil had laughed in his 
ear ; and stooping hastily down, he clutched 
the dabbled white hair in his gloved hand, 
and raising the ghastly face, saw that he 
had done his murderous work but too surely. 
For five hideous minutes he stood beside the 
corpse staring at it. O God, with what 
awful thoughts! Lifting his hat to wipe off 
the heavy beds of sweat from his face, his 
cheek was touched by the clammy glove ; he 
could scarcely repress a shriek, and dragging 
it from his hand,—that hand which could 
never lose its stain of blood-guiltiness.—he 
flung it far from him on the floor. Presently 
came the idea of escape,—immediate escape ; 
and his mind, used to quick conception and 
prompt action, in an instant devised it 
simply and safely. He first secured the door 
into the court, and then, going into the 
closet, he flung about upon the floor the 
contents of the cabinet, to give the appear- 
ance of the old man’s having met his end 
from robbers who, attracted to his dwelling 
by the fabulous rumors of his wealth, had 
broken in upon him, and, meeting with re- 
sistance, had killed him for the sake of 
plunder. This done, he returned to his poor 
victim, and staid by him, biting his nails, 
and with his awful face darkened by fear, 
remorse, and despair, for some time. Hear- 
ing a light step in the court, which he knew 
well, he flung his arms wildly into’ the air, 
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and, opening the door into the disused and 
haunted corridor, he plunged into its dark- 
ness, and made his escape, leaving his glove, 
that guilty witness, on the floor. 

It was @ cold, misty twilight abroad, with 
heavy gusts of wind driving round corners 
and oe the snow from the ledges and 
drip-stones of the Minster. Adie gathered 
her cloak tightly about her, and feeling 
—— in mind than she had felt for many 
a day, entered the solemn gloom of the great 
church. She passed up one of the side aisles 
and by the steps to the altar-rails, where 
she was alone and almost in darkness. The 
few scattered lights showed her the congre- 
gation below in the choir, but so dimly that 
their presence was no company to her, and 
no disturbance. It wasa luxury of enjoy- 
ment to her impressible character to linger 
in this solitude, thinking her own thoughts, 
dreaming her own dreams; and when the 
swell of the rich music rolled up to the 
vaulted roof, her heart seemed filled to over- 
flowing with an ecstasy of devotion that was 
almost pain. The fall and rise of the sym- 
phony, and the sweet distant voices, were 
softened to her by her remote position; the 

roclamation fell. on her ear as if out of 
eaven, ‘‘ Peace on earth, and good will 
towards men ! ”’ 

‘©O, I am glad I told dear Grizzie, and 
that he forgave me,’’ she thought to herself. 
‘¢ How could I have borne to listen to this, if 
I were deceiving him still? Good, kind, old 
Grizzie, it was very cruel of me; how could 
I do it, even for Laurence?’’ She staid 
until the last, until the people and priests 
and choristers had vanished, and thé vergers 
came to put out the lights; then she slowly . 
=, the Minster, and issued out into the 
night. 

he wind had increased to a tempest, and 
drove furiously about the open space. If it 
had been light enough, you would have 
almost expected to see it careering madly 
with outspread vaporous wings in the shaken 
air. She could scarcely keep her feet 
against it, and often the gusts caught her, 
compelling her to stand still for a minute to 
regain strength and breath ; then there came 
shrill shrieking blasts which seemed to warn | 
her back, followed by long piteous wails and 
moans and laments that died into a mo- 
mentary hush only to be renewed again and 
yet again. At last, she reached the com- 

rative calm of the court, and paused a 

ittle while, thinking within herself that it 
was on just such a night as this that Grizzie 
had found her crouched under the archway, 
crying for her father. Good old Grizzie! 
She looked up to the windows, hoping to see 
his figure darkening the glow from within; 
but the ruddy firelight shone through full 





and unbroken. She mounted the steps 
softly, intending to surprise him and re- 
proach him archly for not keeping watch 
for her return, riper | expecting, however, 
that she should reach the door before it 
would be opened ; but she did, and peering 
cautiously through. the glass, as soon as her 
eye became accustomed to the light, she saw 
that something unusual had happened. The 
doors of the closet stood open, and there was 
a candle on the table within; there was also 
a heap of things lying about the floor, but 
Nicholas was not visible. 

‘‘ Perhaps he is at the cabinet, or sitting 
in the corner by the fire,” said Adie to her- 
self, though her heart throbbed fast and 

infully. She attempted to open the door ; 

ut it was fastened inside, and resisted all 
her efforts. Then her alarm was aroused; 
for it was not customary with Nicholas to 
lock the door when he was in until night. 
She knocked loudly on the glass, and cried, 
‘* Grizzie, Grizzie, let me in; it is Adie.’’ 

There was no answer but the echoes of 
her own voice. She ran down the-steps in 
haste, and to Mrs. Parkes’ door; but that 
also was shut, for Job and his wife had 
os to spend their Christmas Eve abroad. 

‘he whole court seemed deserted ; even the 
children had vanished. Where could Mar- 
tha be? she was not used to go out so late. 
Then Adie remembered that she had asked 
leave to spend the afternoon at the hospital 
with an old acquaintance, and she had not 
returned yet. The girl, now full of fears 
and excitement, ran into College Lane, in 
the hope of meeting some neighbors. A 
tall figure enveloped in a cloak rushed by 
her, and was lost instantly in the pitchy 
darkness. The person had come out of the 
court, and must have emerged from the 
stairway, for she had not seen him before ; 
but his sudden and hasty appearance now 
redoubled her terror. At this moment Mar- 
tha came up; Adie caught her by the arm, 
and whispered faintly that something must 
be wrong, for she had left home not an hour 
before, and now she could not get in. The 
woman mounted the stair swiftly, and 
looked through the glass, with the girl close 
behind her. ‘‘ The door into the corridor is 


- Open; we must go that way,” said she, 


after vainly trying to make herself heard 
by rattling the window. They ascended 
again, and went up to the black, broken 
stair, feeling their way. When they entered 
the long passage, they perceived by the 
thread of light shining through a chink at 
the further end that they were right in 
thinking the door was ajar. Adie, tremb- 
ling in every nerve, clung fast to Martha, 
and relaxed her haste ; she feared she scarce 
knew whet. 
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There was a dead, breathless silence 
within. They stood a moment and listened. 
No sound except the draught of the fire and 
the howling wind in the bishop’s eine. 
They went in, Martha the first. Nicholas 
lay prostrate across the hearth, his face 
downwards, one arm outstretched. A dark, 
slender stream had trickled down the slope 
of the floor almost to where their feet had 
been arrested by the sight. Adie stood pet- 
rified with horror; Martha advanced, and 
stooped over the old man. He was dead— 
murdered ; a small hole in the left temple 
betrayed how. 

They heard steps below in the court, 
Adie rushed franticly to the door, and 
drawing back the bolts, called to two men 
who were there to come up in haste. The 
tale spread, and in a few minutes, as it 
seemed, Mrs. Parkes and Job were there, 
and Mr. St. Barbe, and many others, all 
talking in awed whispers, which rose at 
times to a hoarse scream. Adie watched 
helplessly, and listened and turned her dusk, 
clouded, distraught eyes from one face to 
another, as if questioning whether it were a 
dream or a reality. She did not dare to 
look on the dead, still countenance yet ; and 
when they carried the corpse into the next 
room, she did not follow, but staid by the 
fire, which was sparkling and roaring in the 
keen, frosty air with a living, mocking 
lustre. She picked up a glove from the 
floor, and twitched i nervously and un- 
consciously in her fingers, and gazed about 
the floor, and then crept to the other room, 
and stood behind Martha and Mrs. Parkes, 
trembling and fearful, but with dry, burn- 
ing eyes. 

The idle marvel-mongers were dismissed, 
and then the officers, who had arrived in the 
interval, took note of the appearance of the 
first room.. One of them said, ‘‘ The old 
man must have been shot by some one who 
took him at advantage; there has been no 
struggle ; he has been murdered for the pur- 
poses of robbery.” 

They went into the closet. The cabinet 
was open, the drawers out, and their con- 
tents scattered on the table, the floor, and 
in the adjoining room. They were a mis- 
cellaneous collection ; women’s clothes, and 
a few valueless trinkets, child’s things, and 
toys,—the poor old miser’s treasures. 
There was nothing else left,—probably had 
been nothing else to leave,—so the man- 
slayer was Lcappolnted of his spoil. The 


people looked at the yellow linen and tar- 
nished bits of jewelry with curiosity ; and 
Mrs. Parkes observed that somebody must 
have done it who knew the house well and 
Nicholas also,—somebody who believed the 
cld story that he kept money hid away in 
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that closet. For her part, she had long 
known it to be all nonsense, but .there were 
folks who credited it, Martha spoke not a 
word, but peered about for traces in her 
furtive, eager way ; there was a set rigidity 
in her face, as if she. had registered a vow 
of vengeance and were seeking the way to 
its accomplishment. Her search was abor- 
tive, however, and for the present she dis- 
continued it to listen to what Mrs. Parkes 
was saying about the murdered man. 

**Who would have thought it of old 
Nicholas Drew?”’ she was asking. ‘* Who 
would have thought he would have set such 
store by a lot of rags? They are droppin 
with age,—look!”’ and she lifted one o 
the garments from the floor and held it up. 
** Whose can they have been ? ”’ 

‘* His young wife’s and his bairn’s,’’ an- 
swered Job. 

‘¢ His wife’s, Job? I never knew he had 
been married,’’ cried Mrs. Parkes softly, 
but with vivid curiosity. 

‘¢ Tt was before your time; but I remem- 
ber her. A pretty, dark-haired, little lass 
she was, and very kind-spoken to poor folks. 
They were well off then, I dare say; but 
they were very young to be married, —— 
body said. Then they had a bairn, and 
know both she and it died in a fever; and 
after that Nicholas wag out of his mind ever 
so long, and had to be taken careof. When 
he came back to live in the court he had 
let his beard grow, and was so queer, people 
were half afraid of him; and then it was 
they begun to set stories afloat about his 
being a miser and a wizard, and what 
not.” 


Adie heard this little explanation of poor |. 


Grizzie’s treasures, and with a melancholy 
reverence she gathered them together, and 
put them back into the drawers. Whilst 
doing so a folded pes slipped from between 
’ two handkerchiefs ; she opened it, and saw 
coiled round and round a thick tress of 
black hair with a little auburn curl lying 
upon it. Then her tears began to ion, 
ently at first, but soon in wild passionate 
sobs and writhing. The women carried her 
away to her own chantber, and shut them- 
‘ selves up together, while one of the officers 
and St. Barbe stayed in the outer room. 
Before morning broke, the girl was raving 
in delirium, calling on ‘Laurence, Lau- 
rence! ’’ 

‘““Who is it she wants?’’ asked Mrs. 
Parkes of Martha. ‘ We had better send 
for him maybe.’’ 

‘¢ He is not in the town now, and I don’t 
know where he is either. He went away 
for his Christmas,”’ was the reply. ‘It is 
Laurence Royston.’’ 

‘* See, poor thing, she has got one of his 
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gloves, and she’s holding it against her 
heart,’’ said the other, with tears. ‘* Poor 
Adie! 0, it’s an awful deed! Ido hope, 
though it isn’t Christian-like perhaps,—I 
do hope whoever did it will be brought to 
justice. He was a very good old man.”’ 

‘‘ He was good,’’ repeated Martha em- 
phatically ; ‘‘ and I will never rest day or 
night until the man that did it is dead— 
never! ’’ she spoke in a deep, concentrated, 
ireful voice, which made the calmer Mrs. 
Parkes shiver. 

The girl’s pitiful cry and moan went on 
still. They tried to calm her: ‘‘ Yes, Adie, 
he is coming,—he is coming soon,” said 
Mrs. Parkes, laying her hand on the burn- 
ing forehead which turned restlesely on the 
pillow. Adie opened her eyes with a start, 
and put up her arms as if to push away 
some weight ; the glove fell to the floor, and 
was picked up by Martha, who laid it care- 
fully in one of her young mistress’ drawers, 
thinking that she set great store by it. 
Presently she grew quiet, and sank into a 
heavy sleep, which even the loud pealing 
of the Christmas-morning bells could not 
break, while a few paces off lay the dead, 
cold clay which had shrined a soul then in 
God’s Paradise. ; 


VIII.—** with WIND AND RAIN.”’ 


Tury buried Nicholas Drew in the church- 
yard of St. Mark’s, just without Friargate. 
Lhe search after his murderer was prolonged 
for weeks, but no clue could be found, and 
speculation exhausted itself without discoy- 
ering any adequate explanation of the foul 
crime. 

‘6 Wait,’ said Martha, ‘* wait. "We shall 
live to see him punished yet. The blood of 
murdered men will not sink into the ground 
until the hand that spilt it is cold.” 

It was a dismal winter. Adie lay long, 
hovering between life and death ; sometimes 

uiet and forgetful, at others roused by a 
shuddering remembrance of the awful scene 
she had witnessed. St. Barbe would have 
removed her to his own house; but, with a 
singular se she clung to Nevil’s 
Court and refused to leave it; even the en- 
treaties of Laurence Royston, who had re- 
turned to Eversley at the first summons, 
failed with her in this instance. He was 
very faithful and constant in his attendance 
upon her; and when she at last issued forth 
from her chamber, and took short walks in 
the open air, he was invariably her com- 
panion. Winter was merging into spring, 
when, supported by his arm, she tottered 
down the stairway for the first time. There 
was a tender April sun shining in the sky, 
no clouds, no wind, and a fresh, warm air. 
They stood a few minutes in the Court with 
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Mrs. Parkes, and then went out into College 
Lane. 

«« Which way shall we go, Adie? By the 
river-side?’’ asked Royston. 

‘*No; to Grizzie’s grave. I have not seen 
it yet,’’ she replied. 

urence remonstrated with her, but in- 

effectually ; so they turned towards Friar- 
gate. Many people knew the poor girl in 
her trailing, tack garments, and with her 
mournful face, and gave her a word in pass- 
ing of kindness and encouragement: doubt- 
less they suspected the pious errand on which 
she was bound. The iron gate into the 
churchyard stood open, for a wedding-party 
had just gone in, 80 Adie and Laurence en- 
tered alone. The grave had been made close 
to the footpath, the rank grass already cov- 
ered it with greenness, and a plain stone, 
with the name and age, had been put up at 
the head. They stood by it a few minutes 
in silence; but the place was very public, 
and curious observers were gathering, both 
in the porch and about the gateway, to see 


the bride and bridegroom issue from. the| i 


a. Adie turned away with a deep 
sigh. 

Et When I am here, Laurence, I do not 
long for revenge so much,”’ said she; ‘* but 
sometimes I feel as if I could kill whoever 
murdered Grizzie with my own hands. Do 
you think God will let him go free always?” 

Royston evaded a direct reply, and tried to 
turn her thoughts into another channel ; but 
he was hurried and confused himself, and, 
after a few disconnected sentences, he became 
silent. They took their way out into the 
country, amongst the fields and hedgerows, 
which were changing their black, winter 
robes for a green and purplish hue; the 
birds twittered in their nests, and all living 
nature seemed lifted up and vivified by the 
warm, breathing spring. 

Royston returned to the subject of Adie’s 
leaving Nevil’s Court, and urged it vehe- 
wently. ‘ You will never be happy in that 
haunted old house,’ said he; ** you will 
dwell on your miserable recollections until 
your mind is quite unhinged. Be guided, 
Adie; go down south with me. Will you?” 

He looked anxiously into her face, but she 
made a negative gesture. ‘I cannot, Laur- 
ence. It would be ungrateful to poor Griz- 
zie; as if I were in haste to forget him. No, 
I must stay here with Martha until some- 
thing is discovered—”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing ever will be discovered,”’ said 
Royston abrubtly. ‘Is it probable? every 
search has been made,—and besides, there is 
no trace to go upon.”’ 

‘* No matter ; I can wait, as Martha eays. 
The day must come.’’ Adie spoke with a 
quiet, assured confidence, which annoyed 
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Royston excessively. He was-in earnest to 
carry his point, and tried on another tack. 

‘* My darling,” said he, in his most dulcet 
voice, ‘* how are you to exist? ”’ 

Adie made no reply to this question, but 
the hot tears gushed to her eyes at the in- 
sinuation it conveyed. Laurence gave the 
impression time to sink into her mind; but 
when she spoke at last, it was very differently 
from what he had anticipated. 

‘IT can work when I will,” were her 
words; ‘‘and if you leave me, Laurence, it 
will be all I shall have to think of.’’ 

‘But how can I leave you, Adie? You 
know [ cannot ; you know I never shall,”’ 

The humid lustre disappeared from the 

irl’s eyes, and a shadowy pallid smile came 
ck to her lips. 

‘Let me take you away for a few 
months,’’ persisted Royston, ‘* to some pleas- 
ant moh village, where you may regain 
your strength and tone. Afterwards, if you 
are still bent on returning to Nevil'’s Court, 
1 promise you faithfully that you shall do 
it.” Adieshook her head. ‘‘I have another 
plan. Let us go to the south of France—to 
your father and mother's country, to your 
own birthplace; olf$ that is beautiful! 
Listen, Adie: it is a warm, soft, sunshiny 
country,—warm and sunshiny as your heart 
and face were the frst time I saw you. I 
must have you look as you did then—all 
spirits and beauty.” 

The temptation was very great ; her reso- 
lution began to waver. ‘* And you would 
bring me back, Laurence, whenever I thought 
I must come.”’ 

‘* Yes, Adie, I promise it by what I hold 
most dear—by our mutual love.’’ She was 
satisfied. 

They were to be married in a few weeks, 
it was agreed ; for Adie had now no protec- 
tor but Laugence, and he urged the useless- 
ness of delay. On the eve of her wedding, 
she lay awake long, and many times during 
the night she roused herself up to listen for 
the footsteps which she fancied she heard in 
the corridor; but when she bent her ear at- 
tentively to the sound, it always resolved 
itself into either the creaking of a door or 


Mrs. Parkes as well as Martha were in the 
room with her; the first sleeping in an easy 
chair, the second keeping watch with an open 
Testament before her, which had been oe 
master’s gift. Spread out on a long couch 
at one side of the chamber, were the bridal 
clothes: black, all black; Adie would wear 
nothingelse. Martha glanced from her book 
to them, and from them to the girl, who had 
fallen into an unquiet sleep, at lay ay tre 
as if in pain. A strange suspicion darte 





into her mind and fastened itself thre beyond 








the sighing of the wind amongst the trees.. 
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her power to expel it, though ehe tried to do 
so. She fell into a reverie which lasted some 
time; then she went to the wardrobe, and 
* opening a drawer where her mistress kept 
her little valuables, proceeded to turn over 
its contents carefully. There was a shriv- 
elled stalk with a few colorless crushed leaves 
and petals clinging to it still. It was not of 
that she was in search, and it was laid cau- 
tiously aside to be replaced. At last, from 
the further corner, she drew forth a glove of 
dark leather ; a left-hand glove, onieg of 
gunpowder, and with a stain upon the fore- 
fingers as if they had clutched something 
wet with blood. Martha paused doubtfully. 
Should she abstract it at once, or wait for 
some link of connection? It proved noth- 
ing ; she turned it over and over, examined 
its make and the name of the manufacturer 
inside, and registered its appearance in her 
mind; then it and the other articles were 
laid back cautiously, and she returned to her 
place. Her countenance was full of heavi- 
ness, her eyes of gloom ; she peered restlessly 
around, but avoided Adie’s face, and fixed 
only on the funeral-wedding garments. She 
was debating a point in her own mind,— 
thinking of the kind master who had saved 
her, and who loved the sleeping girl like his 
own soul,—what to do. All at once there 
came over her troubled spirit a long-forgotten 
sentence : ‘** Vengeance is Mine; J will re- 
, 8aith the Lord.’ To Him it shall be 
fete: then,”’ said Martha, as if answering a 
voice that had spoken with her, and she ad- 
dressed herself again to her reading in more 
tranquil mood. 

The first sound that Adie heard when she 
awoke at dawn was the dashing of heavy 
rain and hail oe the glass, and the loud 
hollow roar of a tempestuous wind. The 
weather had changed since the night before ; 
and when she rose, she shivered with cold 
from head to foot. Mrs. Parkes told her 
that Laurence Royston had come, and was 
waiting for her in the next room; therefore 
she made haste to don her sombre robes, and 
went out to him. 

He started when he saw her, and exclaimed, 
in a tone of mingled suprise and reproach, 
“ Adie, why this unseemly dress? You 
se give me your thoughts for to-day at 

east.”’ 

She colored slightly, but repressed the 
tears that sprang to her eyes as she answered, 
‘* Laurence, I dare not pass by poor Grizzie’s 
grave decked out gaily ; it would be cruel. 
I could not do it.” 

Royston uttered an impatient ejaculation ; 
then, seeing how deeply she was pained by 
his displeasure, and softened too by her ex- 
ceeding beauty, he took her hands in his, 
and said he would try to forgive her; but it 





was hard that she should place any thin 
before him then in her heart. She coul 
neither smile nor brighten; she even shud- 
dered as his cold fingers clasped hers, and 
tried to draw them away. They were stand- 
ing on the hearth, and she had just looked 
down on the floor. She saw, or fancied she 
saw, upon the oak the murderous stain, and 
started away. A slight spasm convulsed 
Royston’s features for a minute; he looked 
up, and he observed Martha watching them 
furtively from the chamber-door. Whenshe 
reeived herself detected, she disappeared. 
nan instant he was himself again—calm, 
resolute, and self-possessed . 

He had attired himself in a rich new suit, 
with ruffles of fine foreign lace at the hands 
and breast, and looked, as Mrs. Parkes ob- 
served, a very ‘‘sightly man.’’ Though it 
was the mode of the day, he wore no 
powder, but had his tawny hair in its natu- 
ral waves and hue. He looked from himself 
to Adie, thinking that, if he could have 
suspected her whim, his dress should have 
accorded more with hers; but there was no 
time for any change then. Matters were 
compromised, however, by throwing over his 
gay coat a long dark cloth cloak, which, in 
that inclement weather, looked more suitable 
than finery. St. Barbe was the only person 
who accompanied them; and when he 
reached the court and saw Adie, his aston- 
ishment and remonstrances exceeded Ro 
ston’s. He would scarcely let her go; he 
said the rain was a bad omen, but the 
mourning garments were worse. She was 
not, however, to be stirred from her pur- 
pose ; and the old Frenchman reluctantly 
yielded to her fantasy, but with many a 
shake of his head, and many a muttered 
prognostic of evil. 

They were married atSt. Mark’s. Proba- 
bly a stranger bridal party never entered the 
ancient church of the Friars. People gath- 
ered, as they always do on such occasions ; 
but they looked as solemn as if they were 
attending a funeral, and whispered to each 
other about the incongruous appearance of 
the bride and bridegroom ; for Royston was 
flushed and nervous, and Adie stood like a 
statue, and went through the ceremony 
mechanically. It was a singular sight; the 
gossips of the parish long remembered that 
marriage, as well they might ; for it is not 
often such a pair come to be ‘ joined to- 
gether before God.’? When they emerged 
from the church-porch, the little children 
were all mute; either the pelting rajn had 
subdued their spirits, or else they felt that 
their shrill gratulations would be out of 
place. In passing Grizzie’s grave, Adie 
suddenly stooped down, and snatched a 
handful of the wet grass which grew upon 
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it, and thrust it into her bosom. Royston 
thrilled, and whispered a remonstrance, to 


which she gave no heed. She was thinking | 


of the poor old man, who lay there unable 
to bless her. Would he bless her from 
heaven? she thought; and her heart an- 
swered ‘* No.” 


IX.—BY THE SOUTHERN SEA. 


Avie was happy, for Laurence was never 
absent from her, and in his presence her 
mind ceased to revert to painful things. 
They lived in a species of ecstatic dream, for 
themselves and for each other, without a 
thought of the indifferent outer world. All 
around them was calculated to substantéate 
and maintain this dream—the soft warm 
climate, the romance-breathing country, and 
the lonely sea. They had established them- 
selves in a little white cottage near the 
shore. It was enclosed by a shadowy old 
garden engirt by a low wall; and as they 
were strangers in a strange place, their 
privacy was never intruded upon. The wo- 
man who acted as their servant, and to 
whom the cottage belonged, was as little un- 
like a machine as it is possible for a human- 
being to be. 

They had nothing to do all the live-long 
day but to stroll along the shore, watching 
the waves and fishing-boats, and the cloud- 
shadows flitting over the sea. Sometimes 
Laurence brought out his pencil and made a 
sketch of the attractive bits of coast scen- 
ery; but it was soon thrown aside for a 
pleasanter occupation,—teasing or petting or 
coaxing Adie, whose pretty coquettish ways 
and frank gaiety had returned with her 
health and Soaite loveliness. There might 
have been but these two in the world from 
the manner of their life; they forgot every 
thing else in their selfish happiness, and 
took their enjoyment in the swift present 
without one prescient forward glance. 

Were they fools or wise? Moralists say 
the present alone is certain. We will 
allow, then that they were wise with the 
wisdom of to-day in their fool’s paradise. 

They had been out in a boat on the sea 
all the summer-day, and at sunset they were 
together under the vine-covered veranda of 
the cottage, both weary and both silent. 
It was a luxurious calm. In the small ter- 
raced garden, the slender-leaved acacias 
swayed slowly and noiselessly in the air, as 
if courting the sunbeams to toy with them a 
little longer ; a voluptuous mingling of rich 
flower-odors suffused the atmosphere as with 
perfumed sighs of regret for parting day ; 
while the sea blushed red and creamy rose as 
the lordly sun sank down upon its swelling 
bosom. On Adie’s face there was the peace 
of full content: her soul expanded in the 





genial air of her own land, while her heart 
was satisfied with Royston’s love—not Jove, 
perhaps, so much as ionate worship. 
‘There is no saying how it might have stood- 
the tests of time and custom; but the pre- 
sent was sufficient for her—if it would 
always have stayed. There was no doubt in 
her mind that it could ever be otherwise 
with them; that Laurence would ever be 
otherwise than tender, or she otherwise than 
fond and foolish for his dear sake. No 
words can fitly describe her rapture, her en- 
thusiasm of admiration for him ; he was her 
god. The old affectionate gratitude for 
Grizzie was, in comparison, as a faint moon- 
beam to a tropical sun. Her southern heart 
set no stint to its idolatry ; if her life could 
have profited him, she would with exqusite 
happiness have exhaled it in sighs upon his 
lips. He knew it, and he paid her for it in 
such coin as he had to give; not in the 
virgin gold of an unselfish first love, freshly 
coined in the mint of a good true heart, but 
with a specious counterfeit which would last 
its day, and pass undetected if it were not 
tried in the furnace, or subjected to long 
wear and tear. He thought he loved her; 
and so he did, at least as well as he was capa- 
ble of loving. But is there any thing left 
in the hearts of these cynical, calculating 
men after a dozen years of fighting against 
the world, and of being conquered by their 
own passions, that is worthy of the name— 
worthy of a love like Adie’s? 

She was happy, and that is perhaps 
enough. Whether her happiness arose out 
of her own purity and confidence, and faith- 
ful, generous heart, or from Laurence Roys- 
ton, it matters little; the results were the 
same, and one could not wish her, if deluded, 
less blind, since her delusion stilled every 
longing, and filled every hope, and realized 
ever day-dream. 

They sat together on the old stone steps of 
the highest terrace, with the clustered green 
of the leaves and grapes about and over 
them—a pretty picture daintily set. Adie 
had given up her mourning dress, and wore 
instead a mist-tinted gossamer-like thing, 
which draped her gracefully enough ; her 
glorious hair was wreathed all round her 
head in a coronal of thick glossy plaits ; 
and drooping over her long, colorless neck 
were some sprays of scarlet and white blos- 
soms which Laurence had just fastened 
there, more with a view to his own artist- 
taste than to imperative fashion. He sat 
now a step below her, resting one arm 
against her knees, and his head on her 
shoulder; she was singing to him in her 
sweet liquid voice one of those favorite 
French airs which she had remembered since 
a child, and the tune chimed melodiously in 
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time to the ripple of the water below the 
garden-wall. It was something about having 
a hundred hearts to love with, and filling 
them all with one image ; a hundred eyes to 
gaze upon one face; a hundred tongues to 
speak the praise of one, and so forth. Hav- 
ing reached the third stanza, Adie stopped, 
and passing her hand lightly over Laurence’s 
head, asked if he were asleep, that he was 
so still. He looked up in her face with an 
expression which betrayed that, if the old 
serpent Care had not stolen his way into her 
Eden, he had found him out even in her 
arms. It was but a momentary shade, how- 
ever, and passed before she could say that it 
was there. 

** Adie, your existence ought to be all sun- 
shine. Tell me how I am to keep the clouds 
away,”’ said he, om | caressing the hand 
which had crept into his, like a tame bird to 
the hand of its feeder. ‘‘ We cannot be 
children always ; there are red tints amongst 
the leaves, and some of the flowers look as if 
blight had breathed upon them; what is 
coming to us?’’ 

‘s Autumn and to-morrow,’’ answered she, 
with a light laugh ; ‘* autumn by the frosted 
leaves, and to-morrow because to-day is 
almost gone ; I see nothing else. I am glad 
we came here, it is such a lovely place; 
and when we go home again, 1 shall 
carry it away in my memory, where it 
will be like a beautiful picture to be looked 
“ whenever I will, by the light of my 

ove.’” 

‘*Why not stay here always?’’ asked 
Royston, glancing away from his wife; “ it 
is far more pleasant than what you call 
home. I am not rich, but I have enough to 
live as we do now,—enough and to spare. 
What can you desire more? What a little, 
restless, dissatisfied heart it is! not content 
with what she has, she thinks to run to and 
fro between this paradise and that abode of 
shades yclept Nevil’s Court.” 

‘**T must see it again. Iam afraid some- 
times Grizzie may think I have given up 
remembering him,” said Adie, with a grave 
air. ‘*I can just see the old room at this 
minute, where Nicholas used to sit at work, 
and where I used to thread my needle by the 
window, until somebody come with a dignified 
step up the stairway. You never ran, Lau- 
rence; and nowI remember it, you never 
laugh aloud. How strangely my thoughts 
- on from one thing to another !—don’t 
they ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Adie, you have some strange con- 
ceits. I think you come of a nomade race, 
for you are erratic in fancy, and if I do 
not take heed, you will be erratic in body 
too ; - have a taste for wandering, or you 
would content yourself in this little nest.’’ 
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‘¢ But Grizzie, Laurence? ’’ said Adie, in 
a tone of soft reproach. ‘‘ Think, if you 
lay buried in that gloomy old churchyard 
where the children play about, whether you 
would like me never to come to look at the 
mound over you. I should fee] sad in 
heaven if I knew you had forgotten me. 
In my grave I think I should know your 
footfall from others that would pass, and I 
am sure your very shadow would warm me 
in my cold bed when it was cast upon it. 
And Grizzie loved me, Laurence.”’ 

‘¢ And I love you, Adie.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but it is not the same. I had 
grieved him ; I can never tell him any more 
how sorry I am ; but you,I can putmy arms 
about your neck and kiss you,—so, and so, 
—and you hear me and are pleased. Lau- 
rence, poe go back to Nevil’s Court.”’ 

‘‘Some day, sweetheart, some day ; but 
not yet.” He put his arm round her, and 
drew her down tohisbreast. ‘* Adie, do you 
think we shall love each other as well at 
Eversley?”” 

She looked at him in surprise, and asked, 
‘‘ Why should we not?” 

‘* Because we shall have have more diffi- 
culties than we have here,’’ he made answer. 
‘* Here we live for each other—to enjoy our 
life, to be happy ; there, I must work at the 
old craft, a J careful and watchful. It 
will seem another world almost.”’ 

‘<Q, Laurence, we carry our sunshine 
with us, do we not? Weare independent of 
times and places, being together.”’ 

He did not reply, but twitched the leaves 
ey rom a spray which fell over 

im. 

‘s Why need we care for being poor while 
we love each other?”’ Adie went on caress- 
ingly. ‘I have never been used to luxury 
until you brought me here. And would you 
never weary for change ?”’ 

‘Never with you, my darling, never! ” 
said he, with tender earnestness. ‘‘ Adie, 
let us keep our summer-day as long as it will 
stay with us. It will be time enough to 
think of flight when the necessity for change 
shows itself in our weariness of each other. 
I shall think you tire of me if you want to 
get back into the old life so soon.”’ 

Adie wondered how Laurence dare breathe 
such a suspicion; she did not think she 
should forgive him, at least not yet; but she 
added, with a kiss, to show that she was not 
tired, or tiring, or ever likely to tire, she 
would give up all thought of going home for 
the present. 

‘‘T wish you would not call Nevil’s 
Court home,’’ said Laurence, with a slight 
tone of annoyance ; ‘‘ your home is in my 
heart.” 

She promised not to offend again ; and the 
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memory of poor Grizzie being set aside once 
more, Adie returned to her song, and Lau- 
rence to his private thoughts. Mean time 
the sun had gone down ; even the red reflec- 
tion on sea and sky had vanished, and the 
landscape was overspread with a solemn tint 
of gray. With a continuous moan, the 
south wind came over the waves, which kept 
up their slow, ead symphony without pause ; 
the vine-leaves stirred and rustled softly till 
night came down upon them with its dusk 
silence; darkness there was none, for the 
moon arose, and the stars shone out upon the 
skirts of twilight till the day melted imper- 
ceptibly into night. And still Adie wenton 
with her song : 
** Si j’avais cent cceurs, 
Ils ne seraient remplis que de toi; 
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Si j’avais cent cceurs, 
Acun d’eux n’aimerait ailleurs.’’ 


Laurence roee suddenly, and clasping her 
in his arms, broke out, in a rich deep voice, 
into the refrain, which he had learnt from 
her frequent repetition of it: 


‘© Ma mie, 
Ma douce amie, 
Réponds a mes amours; 
Fidéle 
A cette belle, 
Je l’aimerai toujours.’’ 


And with one long farewell look over the 
wide-spread prospect, they entered the cot- 
tage. 








*¢ GuLLIVER,’’ as USED By Swirt; 17s MEAN- 
1nG.—I am not aware whether it has ever been 
suggested that this name, as used by Swift had 
any hidden meaning. Seeing, however, that, the 
names of his heroes in the Tale of a Tub, 
Martin, Jack, and Peter, are replete with signifi- 
eance, I should be almost inclined to think that 
the name, ‘‘ Gulliver ’’ has its meaning. 

The similarity of the name to that of Lawton 
Gilliver, Pope’s bookseller, is somewhat strik- 
ing, more particularly as the initials of ‘* Lem- 
uel Gulliver ’’ are the same. Still, however, it 
ean hardly be supposed that if Swift did owe 
/Gilliver a grudge (of which so far as I know, 
there is no proof), he would take such a method 
as this, of “‘ damning him to everlasting fame.”’ 

It appears to me by no means improbable that 
** Gulliver” is a hybrid word, coined in the 
sarcastic corner of Swift’s brain, and that its 
components are the words gull, in, verity; it 
being his meaning that he gulled the world in 
telling them the truth; or, in other words, that 
while he was really telling his fellow men home 
truths, it was their belief that he was only 
amusing them with wonderful tales of fiction. 
—Notes and Queries. Henry T. Ritey. 





Spurn-Pornt.—Jeremy Taylor, in his sermon 
On the Good and Evil Tongue, says, 


‘* He that makes a jest of the words of Scrip- 
ture, or of hely things, plays with thunder, and 
kisses the mouth of a cannon just.as it belches 
fire and death; he stakes heaven at spurn-point, 
and trips cross and pile [i.e. head or tail] 
whether ever he shall see the face of God or 
no.”’ 


What was the nature of this game of spurn- 
int? I do not find it noted in-the books I 
ve access to.— Votes and Queries. 





Licut on Anrimats.—In the same sermon 
Jeremy Taylor remarks, 


‘* For so have I heard that all the noises and 
prating of the pool, the croaking of frogs and 
toads, is hushed and appeased upon the instant 
of bringing upon them the light of a candle or 
torch.”’ 


Is this really the case? and has light a simi- 
lar effect upon animals in general ?—.Votes and 
Queries. 





SHowine THE Wuite FeatHer.—Why should 
the custom instanced by J. P. give rise to the 
application of the above expression to cowards? 
—unless we suppose that pilgrims were ac- 
counted cowards in a chivalric age : GAMECOCK’s 
answer seems to come nearer the truth. It is 
well known that fear will turn a man’s hair 
white. 

‘* My hair is grey, but not with years, 

Nor turned it white in a single night, 

As men’s have done from sudden fear.’’ 
So also we read of a case where the face of a 
black cat, after she had been worried by a dog, 
turned perfectly white. Fowls’ feathers have 
done the same. Might not the expression have 
come naturally from this circumstance ?—Notes 
and Queries. 





Toe First Eneuish Boox on AMERICA.— 
What is the date of the first mention of the 
New World in an English book? Can any one 
give an earlier one than John of Doesborrowe’s 
tract Of the New Landes discovered by the 
Messengeres of the King of Portyngall, which 
Lowndes refers to about 1523? I should be 
obliged by a reference to any notices of this 








rare work.—WVoles and Queries. 
Saxonicus. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
A DAY AT BEACONSFIELD. 


One of the branches of the Great West- 
ern Railway has brought an interesting spot 
in Buckinghamshire within the limits of a 
morning’s excursion. The little town of 
Beaconsfield is now within a distance of 
about two miles from one of the stations of 
the Weycombe line ; and a picturesque walk 
through shady lanes, and over open, breezy 
fields, leads to the church within which repose 
the remains of Edmund Burke. At a short 
distance from the village are the ruins of 
what was once the country house of the 
illustrious statesman; the farm which he 
cultivated was contiguous. To “these re- 
treats, which must be forever sacred in the 
eyes of Englishmen, he retired at the close 
of his great public career, to meditate in 
solitude on the instability of human institu- 
tions, to mourn for a short period ‘his pri- 
vate sorrows, and—to die. 

On a bright, summer day in June, alight- 
ing at the Woburn Green Station, we 
directed our steps over the intervening coun- 
try toward the little spire of Beaconsfield 
church, which just rose above the surround- 
ing woods. A gentle breeze filled the air 
with the fragrance of the bean blossom, and 
wafted the scent of the woodbine and the 
wild rose over the neighboring fields. The 
distant hills, sharply defined,— 


‘In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o’er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds; shadows that lay in 
spots 
Determined and unmoved, with steady beams 
Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed.”’ 


The neighborhood of Beaconsfield possesses 
no features of striking beauty, but it is not 
deficient in certain rural charms. It is 
richly cultivated, undulating, and well tim- 
bered ; and the coppice and other woods are 
sufficiently extensive to be imposing without 
monotony, and sufficiently broken into masses 
to give variety and richness to the landscape. 
Neat farms, quiet homesteads, and malt- 
houses, scattered in every direction, give an 
air of competence and comfort to the dis- 
trict; and knowing Burke’s taste for agri- 
culture, and his appreciation of country life, 
we can understand that the features which 
strike, or perhaps fail to strike, a casual 
observer, were to him peculiarly pleasing, 
and made the neighborhood of Beaconsfield 





well suited to his desire at once for con- 
genial occupation and for the indulgence of 
occasional retirement. 

The little town presents nothing of inter- 
est; but at the distance of about a mile, on 
a road leading in a northerly direction, 
stands a dilapidated gateway, opening upon 
a road now overgrown with turf, and the 
wheel-track only faintly visible. This road 
passes through a small park studded with 
well-grown trees, and leads to the spot on 
which once stood a mansion of some preten- 
sion, and which must have been well pro- 
tected on three sides by sheltering woods. 
Of the house nothing remains. It was 
totally destroyed by fire in 1814, and not a 
scorched or blackened brick remains to tell 
of its former existence. Its site is only 
marked by an excavation—the space once 
occupied by the cellars and underground 
offices, and a well of the purest water. The 
whole is now covered with turf, and a few 
sheep were quietly cropping the grass which 
has grown over the ruins. A range of sta- 
bling still exists, but in a dilapidated state ; 
and a belfry over the coachhouse still marks 
the place as having been once a gentleman’s 
residence. The farmhouse called ‘‘ Grego- 
ries,’ a8 in Burke’s time, is in good preser- 
vation; and the estate which once owned 
the care of one of the most practical of 
agriculturists and greatest of men, is now in 
the occupation of a Buckinghamshire yeo- 
man. 

This domain Burke became possessed of in 
the year 1768. In a letter to an early 
friend, he writes: ‘‘I have just made a push 
with all I could collect of my own, and the 
aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this 
country. I have purchased a house, with 
an estate of about six hundred acres of land, 
in Buckinghamshire, twenty-four miles from 
London. It is a place exceedingly pleasant ; 
and I purpose, God willing, to become a 
farmer in good earnest. 

Many conjectures have been formed as to 
the source from which Burke derived the 
money to pay for so considerable a property. 
It has been more than insinuated that the 
funds were the wages of corruption. He 
was known to be a poor man, and he was 
suddenly transformed into a landed proprieter, 
with a park and mansion, entertaining his 
friends with liberality, and able to take his 
position with the aristocracy of the county. 
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Johnson was one of the first of his friends 
who visited him at his country seat; and on 
surveying his fine estate and well-appointed 
establishment, exclaimed, ‘‘haud equidem 
invideo, miror magis.” Caring little for 
country life, he viewed his friend’s seat, 
nevertheless with pride, mixed undoubtedly 
with a little astonishment; but he knew 
him too well to suppose that such a change 
of fortune could have arisen from any sacri- 
fice of personal or political integrity. 

An explanation of this rather mysterious 
change in Burke’s position has been supplied 
by the correspondence published by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. Burke was at the time of this 
purchase, private secretary to the Marquis of 
Rockingham, and they were on terms of the 
sirictest friendship. The Marquis early ac- 
quired a knowledge of the great qualities of 
Burke’s mind and character. The State 
Papers which Burke wrote for the use of the 
Whig party marked him out as its guiding 
and governing spirit. Lord Rockingham felt 
himself under the deepest obligations to his 
able and brilliant secretary ; and he deter- 
mined to requite him in a way that would 
secure at once his private and political inde- 
pendence, and give him a status in social life 
that should be in some degree proportionate 
to the dignity of his character and his great 
intelleetual pre-eminence. He advanced him 
a considerable sum and took a bond for its 
repayment. In form it was a loan, in sub- 
stance a gift; and so it was doubtless under- 
stood by both. It was a transaction which 
only great and noble minds could participate 
in and comprehend. On the death of the 
Marquis the bond was found cancelled 
among: his papers ; an act which was proba- 
bly performed by the generous peer before 
the ink had dried on the signature. 

Near the spot where Burke’s mansion 
stood is an extensive wood or grove, with 
walks cut through it in various directions. 
It formed a part of the pleasure-grounds, 
and was evidently laid out with an eye to 
beauty and effect. It is now a tangled wil- 
derness, choked with nettles and overrun with 
briars with which the rose still struggles in 
wild unregulated growth, and where fragrant 
ereepers climb the tallest trees, and year 
after year put forth and shed their flowers 
in unheeded profusion. Laurels that have 
long since ceased to feel the restraining hand 
of man throw their sturdy branches across 





damp, untrodden paths and the dense and 
sombre foliage scarcely permits a sunbeam to 
penetrate the gloomy wood. In this once 
beautiful but now desolate and oppressive re- 
treat, the great statesman was accustomed to 
walk, and rejoice in his temporary escape 
from the hot atmosphere of politics and the 
vexations of public life, taking, doubtless, 
occasionally a complacent survey of his well- 
cultivated fields through openings in the sur- 
rounding trees. Here was probably the 
birthplace of many of ‘those grand thoughts 
and imperishable truths that make his works 
the property, not of one age and country 
only, but of all ages and all countries. Here 
he held friendly intercourse with those whom 
he honored with his confidence, and here he 
poured forth his soul in passionate and ex- 
hausting grief for the loss of his only son. 
Here too in happier days, before the terrible 
convulsions of Europe had troubled his spirit 
and private sorrows had almost bowed it to 
the dust, would assemble the celebrated char- 
gcters of the day, its choicest wits and great- 
est spirits. Here— 

** Under the lofty roof 

Of branching elm star-proof,”’ 

Laurence, and Beauclerc, and Garrick, and 
Fox, and Wyndham, and Keppel, frequently 
met in genial companionship. Here “Sir 
Joshua”? would discuss with his admiring 
host the highest principles of his art. gain- 
ing rather than imparting instruction in his 
own peculiar profession. Here Johnson, 
with his uncouth form and awkward gait, 
indifferent to the beauty around him, would 
utter his sententious periods or make the 
grove echo with his sonorous laugh. Here 
too Lord Rockingham often discussed the in- 
terests of the State, and could complacently 
survey the happiness around him. No 
visitor left Burke’s abode without carrying 
with him delightful recollections of the 
classic grove in which he had walked with 
the philosophic statesman and listened to his 
instructive discourse. 

While contemplating the country rather 
than the public life of Burke, we cannot 


omit to glance at his rural occupations. We 


shall see the man who could influence the 
policy of the State by his practical wisdom, 
subdue the senate by his irresistible oratory, 
or soar into the highest regions of philosophy, 
stoop to the minutest details of agriculture, 
and conduct with success all its ordinary 
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operations. 
farmer : 

‘Farming with him (says Lord Fitzwil- 
liam) could hardly be called a relaxation, 
for he would enter into the business with all 
the eagerness, and more than the usual in- 
formation, of those who practice it for a 
maintenance. He was seldom more intent 
on any subject than when discussing ques- 
tions of agriculture with practical farmers 
in his neighborhood, walking over their lands 
and winning their respect and regard, as 
well by the. knowledge he displayed of all 
the details of their profession, as by the 
plainness and courtesy of his manners.’’ 

‘*T have been a farmer (Burke himself 
writes) for twenty-seven years, and it is a 
trade the most precarious in its advantages, 
the most liable to losses, and the least profit- 
able of any that is carried on. It requires 
ten times more of labor, of vigilance, of at- 
tention, of skill, and, let me add, of good 
fortune also, to carry on the business with 
success, than what belongs to any other 
trade.’’* 

He was an experimental as well as a prac- 
tical farmer, and like others of that class, 
sometimes failed in his experiments. He 
corresponded with Arthur Young ; discussed 
with him the merits of deep ploughing and of 
drill cultivation ; inquired why he had failed 
in an attempt to fatten pigs on carrots, with 
which vegetable, however, he was more suc- 
cessful in Covent-garden market, whither he 
sent two waggon-loads, ‘‘ of a most aromatic 
smell, firm, and admirably tasted ;’’ for 
which he realized six pounds fifteen shillings, 
paying him better than the finest crop of 
wheat, and the back carriage of coal-ashes 
paying expenses! In explaining at a par- 
ticular crisis the cause of a general rise in 
the price of commodities, he writes : 

‘As to the lesser articles, they are like 
the greater; they have followed the fortune 
cf the season. Why are fowls dear? I 
sold from my yard to a jobber six young and 
lean fowls for four-and-twenty shillings— 
fowls for which, two years ago, the same 
man would not have given a shilling a-piece. 
He sold them afterwards at Uxbridge, and 
they were taken to London to receive the last 
hand ! + 


Burke was one of the earliest of political 
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He was eminently a practical 





economists. He appears to have had an in-. 
tuitive perception of the truth of the great 
principles of the science, and he embraced 
every opportunity of illustrating and enforo- 
ing them. It is recorded of Adam Smith 
that on his return to Scotland from a visit to 
London, he declared that Burke, of all the 
public men with whom he conversed, was 
the only one who could comprehend, or. be 
induced to take the slightest interest in, his 
theories. We cannot resist the inclination 
to transcribe, in illustration of this remark, 
an admirable passage from the paper to 
which we have before referred, in which he 
proves the interests of the farmer and the 
laborer to be identical. 


‘¢ In the case of the farmer and the laborer, 
their interests are always the same, and it is 
absolutely impossible that their free contracts 
can be onerous to either party. It is the in- 
terest of the farmer that his work should be 
done with effect and celerity ; and that can- 
not be unless the laborer is well fed, and 
otherwise found with such necessaries .of 
animal life, according to his habitudes, as 
may keep the body in full force, and the 
mind gay and cheerful. For of all the in- 
struments of his trade, the labor of man 
(what the ancient writers have called the 
instrumentum vocale) is that one on which 
he is most to rely for the repayment of his 
capital. The other two, the semivocale in 
the ancient classification—that is, the work- 
ing stock of cattle—and the instrumentum 
mutum, such as‘carts, ploughs, spades, and 
so forth, though not at all inconsiderable in 
themselves, are very much inferior in utility 
or in expense ; or, without a given portion 
of the first are nothing at all. For in all 
things whatever, the mind is the most valu- 
able and most important ; and in this scale 
the whole of agriculture is in a natural and 
just order: the beast is as an informing prin- 
ciple to the plough and cart; the laborer is 
as reason to the beast; and the farmer is as 
a thinking and presiding principle to the 
laborer an attempt to break this chain of 
subordination in any part is equally absurd ; 
but the absurdity is most mischievous in 
practical operation, where it is the most easy 
—that is, the most subject to an erroneous 
judgment. 

‘© It is plainly more the farmer’s ipterest 
that his men should thrive, than that bis 
horses should be well fed, sleek, plump, and 
fit for use, or than that his wagon and P oughs 
should be strong, in good repair, and fit for 
service. 

‘¢ On the other hand, if the farmer cease 
to profit of the laborer and that his capital 
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is not continually manured and fructified, it 


is impossible that he should continue that 
abundant nutriment and clothing and lodg- 
ing proper for the protection of the instru- 
ments he employs. 

‘¢ Tt is therefore the first and fundamental 
interest of the laborer that the farmer should 
have a full incoming profit of hislabor. The 
proposition is self-evident, and nothing but 
the malignity, perverseness, and ill-governed 
passions of mankind, and particularly the 
envy they bear to each other’s prosperity, 
could prevent their seeing and acknowledging 
it, with thankfulness to the benign and wise 
Disposer of all things, who cbliges men, 
whether they will or not, in pursuing their 
own selfish interests, to connect the general 
good with their own individual success. 

There are still a few old people living at 
Beaconsfield who remember Mr., or Squire, 
Burke, as he is traditionally spoken of there. 
His poorer neighbors knew him only as the 
country gentleman, the indulgent landlord, 
the sympathizing friend, the generous bene- 
factor. There was something peculiarly 
grateful to Burke in frequent intercourse 
with the poor. It enlarged hia, knowledge 
of human character, and enabied him to 
speak with authority on many questions af-’ 
fecting the interests of the humbler classes ; 
and he never lost an opportunity of probing 
their minds, or hesitated ‘‘ to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain—to take the 
gauge and dimensions of misery, depression 
and contempt.’’ The simple people of his 
neighborhood appear to have had but a faint 
conception of the greatness of the man who 
so familiarly conversed with them. They 
often heard indeed that he received ‘ great 
people ’’ in his house ; but who or what Mr. 
Burke was beyond the limits of Beaconsfield, 
they little cared to know or to inquire. No 
knowledge of his fame could have increased 
their attachment to his person, and his im- 
portance in their estimation was sufficiently 
symbolized in the ‘‘ carriage and four horses”’ 
by which he sometimes took his journeys to 
the metropolis.* 

Early in the year 1797, Burke removed 
from Beaconsfield to Bath, for the benefit of 
the waters ; but the hand of death was then 
upon him, and he returned to his seat in 
May only to die. The toils and contentions 
of public life had long shattered his health, 


* This is the result of a conversation with sey- 
eral of the old people of Beaconsfield. 
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and his spirits never recovered the shock 
which they sustained by the death of his 
son. ‘The storm,” he says, in the agony 
of his grief, ‘‘ has gone over me, and [I lie 
like one of those oaks which the late hurri- 
cane has scattered about me. I am stripped 
of all my honors, I am torn up by the roots, 
and lie prostrate on the earth!’’ Beacons- 
field was to him no more the delightful abode 
of cheerfulness and rural cares, but ‘‘ an ob- 
scure and melancholy retreat,’’ in which, 
‘6a desolate old man,’’ he wished to hide 
himself from the world and die. ‘I have 
been,” he wrote with touching pathos, ‘at 
Bath these four months to no purpose, and 
am therefore to be removed to my own house 
at Beaconsfield to-morrow, to be nearer to a 
habitation more permanent; humbly and 
fearfully hoping that my better part may 
find a better mansion.” He expired on July 
9th. ‘* His end,’’ said Dr. Laurence, ‘* was 
suited to the simple greatness of his mind 
which he displayed through life. He ap- 
peared neither to wish nor dread, but patiently 
and placidly to await the appointed hour of 
his dissolution.”? He prohibited by his will all 
posthumous honors, assigning as a reason 
that he had had in his lifetime “‘ too much 
of noise and compliment.’ Fox, to his 
honor, proposed a public funeral, which 
would have been unanimously voted by the 
House of Commons but for the injunction of 
the departed statesman. He had requested 
to be buried in the church of Beaconsfield, 
close to the bodies of his son and brother. 
On a calm, summer afternoon, when the 
slanting rays of the declining sun were gild- 
ing the little spire of Beaconsfield church, 
and pouring a mild radiance over the sur- 
rounding country, a walking procession moved 
slowly through the village. The remains of the 
great statesman had been taken the evening 
before from his seat to the town, for the con- 
venience of the attendants. Seventy mem 
bers of the benefit society which he patron- 
ized, clad in mourning, led the way. The 
pall was borne by some of the most illustri- 
ous men of the day, in the list of whom, 
however, we discover with pain the omission . 
of the name of Fox. Laborers from far and 
wide crowded the churchyard and its ap- 
proaches, and the grief of the poor was audi- 
bly expressed ; and amidst the profound sor- 
row of all classes, the body of the greatest 
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man of that, or perhaps of any age, was con- 
signed to the tomb.* 

Burke had further expressed in his will a 
desire that no public monument should be 
erected to his memory, but that only a plain 
tablet and inscription should mark the place 
of his interment. It was’ characteristic of 
the nobility of his mind, and of the unaf- 
fected simplicity of his nature. We cannot, 
however, admit that the nation is bound in 
perpetuity to defer to the expressed wishes 
of any public man on the question of public 
honors. Great political characters, as they 
are the guide-posts and landmarks of the 
State while living, become, when dead, by 
inheritance, emphatically the property of the 
people ; and they have a right to require 
that the reputation which has been gained in 
their service, and the fame which they have 
awarded, shall be perpetuated in a manner 
most in accordance with their feelings and 
their instincts. The mind of Burke is im- 
perishably enshrined in his works; but we 
ask, and we shall not ask in vain, that our- 
selves and our posterity shall be permitted to 
scan the features of the great orator as 
wrought in the pale marble, and to worship 
at the visible shrine of such lofty intellect 
and almost unprecedented excellence. We 
know not whether a statue is designed for 
Burke in the Palace of Westminster, but the 
Abbey is the proper place for his earthly 
canonization. If public "honors have been 
too- often awarded and statutes erected by 
partial friends or by an indiscriminating Leg- 
islature, to inferior men, giving a false at- 
testation of their characteristics,—if ephem- 
eral politicians, the faint lights of their 
day, now extinguished forever, viewed through 
a deceptive medium, have had their propor- 
tions exaggerated and belied,—if men marked 
by no originality of genius, or grandeur or 
elevation of mind, have been exalted into 
national benefactors, and endowed with a fac- 
titious immortality—what honors can be 
felt sufficient to mark and perpetuate our 
admiration of that great luminary that even 
yet warms the political atmosphere with the 
rays of his departed glory, and whose light 
will never become totally extinct but with 
that of civilization and freedom ! 


* See Prior's Life of Burke. We are glad to 
notice a new and cheap edition of this excellent 
biography. It cannot fail to diffuse more widely a 
a of Burke’s character, and to extend the 
taste for his works. 

28 
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The peculiarity of Burke’s genius has 
been too often discussed to need any addi- 
tional elucidation ; and it is not our intention 
to enter here upon a subject so thoroughly 
exhausted. Notwithstanding the vast supe- 
riority of his knowledge, his laborious life, 
and eminent public services, he never at- 
tained, as is well known, a seat in the Cabi- 
net ; and when his party acquired for a 
short time possession of power, he was 
placed in a subordinate office in the Govern- 
ment. The unbending rectitude of his 
mind and the loftiness of his character un- 
fitted him for co-operating cordially with or- 
dinary men. He was doubtless regarded as 
‘* impracticable ;”’ a term of peculiar sig- 
nificance and reproach among certain poli- 
ticians. ‘* Too fond of the right to pursue 
the expedient,’ he would have disdained the 
compromises to which public men are often 
obliged to resort to maintain themselves in 
power, and even to carry on the ordinary 
operations of government. It is the nature 
of representative institutions to lower in a 
considerable degree the standard of political 
morality ; and in the conflict of parties and 
the struggles for pre-eminence in a popular 
assembly, the interest of the State and the 
object of government itself too often appear 
to be cast aside or forgotten. History teems 
with examples of the selfishness of party 
spirit and its unprincipled combinations, and 
we have too often seen in our own day that 
the virus of faction is constantly working in 
even the hest of constitutions, and threaten- 
ing it either with chronic disease or to bring 
it to premature decay. We see no remedy 
but in the greater diffusion of political know- 
ledge, in interesting larger portions of the 
community in the concerns of ‘the State, and 
perhaps in extending the franchise, and thus 
enlarging the tribunal to which public men 
are responsible for their conduct and their 
votes. 

A study of the character of Burke would 
be one of the best correctives of the infirmi- 
ties and short-comings of public men. His 
political writings abound in wisdom clothed 
in all the splendor of eloquence, they are: 
stamped with true greatness of soul, and the 
highest minds will forever draw from them. 
their noblest thoughts their purest princi- 
ples, their profoundest convictions. Thus- 
genius if it too often fails in its conflict with 
the present, asserts its dominion over the fu- 
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ture. To it belongs the task of forming the 
mind of unborn generations, of extending its 
influence into distant ages, and perhaps con- 
tributing at some future period to form a 
legislature that will submit itself entirely to 
the guidance of principle, and thus vindicate 
for itself the great prerogative of ‘* teaching 
the nations how to live.’ 

Nor is there anything in the private life of 
Burke, as in those of some of his illustrious 
contemporaries, to qualify the sentiment 
with which we must regard him. His home 
was the abode of every virtue, and while 
pacing with thoughtful steps the paths so 
familiar to him at Beaconsfield, we feel that 
no mere political greatness apart from moral 





superiority could exercise such a permanent 
influence npon the minds of men,—it is the 
purity of his character, combined with his 
intellect and knowledge, that enchains our 
affections and excites our admiration ; and if 
any senator who has drawn lessons of con- 
duct from the pages of Burke, or meditated 
on his career, escaping from the stifling at- 
mosphere of Westminster and the din of de- 
bate, should seek for a few hours the shades 
of Beaconsfield, and hold in spirit brief com- 
munion with the mighty dead, he will return 
with his sympathies enlarged, his motives 
purified, and his nerves braced for the dis- 
charge of every duty which his country may 
require of him. H. T 





PETITION INTRODUCED INTO THE LiTany.—At 
the churches in the Isle of Man I found, last 
summer, that a petition was always introduced 
into the Litany, the words of which I cannot 
exactly remember, but it was to this effect : 
‘* That it may please Thee to give and preserve 
to our use the kindly fruits of the earth, and 
continue to us the blessings of the sea,’’ &c. 
[ should be glad to see the petition correctly re- 
corded in “ N. & Q.,’’ and to know whether 
any thing of the sort is customary at other sea 
places. ALFRED GaTTY. 


{Lord Chancellor King once remarked, that 
‘* if the ancient discipline of the church be lost, 
it may be found in all its purity in the Isle of 
Man.’’ Hence we find that no Act of* Uniform- 
ity (with all its advantages) forbids this Island 
Church from that liberty, which every Church 
has ever possessed, of making alterations or ad- 
ditions, as may seem to the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernors necessary or expedient. Accordingly we 
find Bishop Wilson, although he tells us ‘* the 
religion and worship is exactly the same with 
that of the Church of England,’’ prescribing, 
on his own authority, ‘‘A Form of Prayer to 
be used by his Clergy, who according to a lauda- 
ble custom, are bound to attend the boats dur- 
ing the herring fishing;’’ also ‘‘ Forms of Ex- 
communication and of receiving Penitents;’’ 
as well as ‘* A Form of Consecrating Churches, 
Chapels, Churchyards, and Piaces of Burial.’’ 
The Bishop also adds, ‘‘ There is a petition in- 
serted in the Litany, and used in the public ser- 
vice throughout the year, for the blessings of 
the sea on which the comfortable subsistence of 
s0 many depends; and the law provideth that 
every boat pay tythe fish, without any pretence 
to prescription.”’ In the Manx Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, 1765, translated under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Hildesley, the petition reads as 
‘follows : ** Dy gooidsave ihiat dy choyrt as dy 





reayll gys yn ymmyd ain messyn dooie y thal- 
looin (as dy chur er-ash as dy hannaghtyn dooin 
bannaghtyn ny marrey), myr shen ayns nyn 
imbagh cooie dy vod mayd yn soylley oc y ghed- 
dyn.’’]—WNotes and Queries. 





Cierk.—This term, now exclusively applied 
to clergymen, was in earlier times used in 
describing laymen having a certain amount of 
scholastic learning. Thus in a deed of feoff- 
ment, dated 1647, the feoffer appoints ‘‘ my 
well-beloved friend in Christ Samuel Brookes, 
clerk,’’ to give seisin or possession of the lands 
in question, and the indorsement stating that 
seisin had been accordingly given, is signed 
**per me Samuelem Brookes, scrivt ,’’ 1. 
scrivenor. Query, then, at what precise period 
was the term used of the clergy alone, and the 
motive causes ?*— Votes and Queries. . 

A. L. 

[* Some historical notices of this term will be 
found in “N. & Q.,” Ist S. x11, 160, 330.] 





MARRIAGE BY Proxy. Heylin says that the 
Arch-Duke Maximilian by proxy married Anne 
Duchess of Bretagne, ‘‘ which marriage he con- 
summated by a ceremony in those days un- 
usual.’’ When was it usual ? 


‘* For his ambassador, attended with a great 
Train of Lords and Ladies, bared his Jeg unto 
the knee, and put the same within the sheets of 
the Duchess, taking possession thereby of her 
Bed and Body.’’ 

But she was afterwards married to Charles 
VIII., his ‘* divines’’ holding— 

**That this pretended consummation was 
rather an invention of Court than any way 
firm by the laws of the Church.”’—.Votes and 
Queries. 
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SIR RALPH AND LADY JEAN. 


From The National Magazine. 
SIR RALPH AND LADY JEAN 


BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MASSEN- 
GER.” 


Parr THE First. 


*s ASH-BERRIES are turning red, Jean, 
Beech-russet lies underfoot; 

There is gold on the maple-bough, Jean, 
And orchis about its root. 

When I saw thee, first on the moor, Jean, 
The blackthorn was but in bloom, 

And now the summer is gone, Jean, 
And coming the winter gloom. 

But the gauze is still in flower, Jean,— 
It blossoms the whole year round; 

So kiss me once ere I go, Jean, 
True lips should aye be crowned, 

There be roses outlive the May, Jean,— 
Such roses are thine, my sweet !— 

No blight on their beauty come, Jean, 
Till again my lips they greet. 

And say that thou lovest me well, Jean; 
It will nerve my good battle arm; 

I shall think I am fighting for thee, Jean, 
And wearing thy heart as a charm,” 


‘** Mind thou bring honor home, Ralph, 
Think first of The Cause, then me; 
For I scarce could welcome thee back, Ralph, 
If thou should’st beaten be. 
True soldier, true knight, must thou live, 
Ralph, 
True soldier, and true knight die; 
So will I love thee or mourn, Ralph, 
Till cold in my grave I lie.’’ 


‘*T swear by my spurs and sword, Jean, 
By my stainless name and shield, 

To die in the thick of the fight, Jean, 
Rather than fly or yield ! 

Sooner a grave than thy tears, Jean, 
Than dishonor with all thy love. 

I will do what a man may do, Jean, 
To win thee, my trembling dove ! 

Kiss me once moreereI go, Jean, 
Sweet, soft as the symmer thou art ! 

For a gage of my faith and my love, Jean, 
I give thee this ring with my heart. 

Tis full of a ruby-light, Jean, 
As warm as the light of our youth; 

It will pale if I change to thee, Jean, 
And break if we break our troth. 

Thad it from one who said, Jean, 
_That the maiden who wore this ring, 

Bix stalwort sons to my house, Jean, 
In her matronhood should bring. 

No wife will I have but thee, Jean; 
To sleep in my living breast; 

No mate shall thou take but me, Jean, 
To lie in thy arms at rest. 

Look in my face and swear, Jean,— 
Swear by some pretty oath,— 

By the heart in thy breast that beats, Jean, 
That thou wilt be true to thy troth.”’ 


‘I will swear by what is mine own, Ralph,— 
My heart thou hast ta’en from me : 
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Say, shall I swear by thine, Ralph, 
Which thou hast pledged to me !”’ 


‘* Swear by whate’er thou wilt, Jean, 
I know thou canst faithful be; 

Or swear me no oath at all, Jean, 
Until I come back to thee. 

Then shalt thou plight thy word, Jean, 
In the sight of God and men, 

To live and to die with me, Jean, 
And never to part again.” 


Part THE SECOND. 


‘* There are signs in the sky, dear mother, 
Dark, threatening signs in the sky; 
Watch how the serried lances 
March swiftly and palely by ! 
To the tumult of cloud in the westward 
They rush like the sweep of a host 
That is dashing down to the battle 
When the day is almost lost. 
Look how the glorious banners 
Wave wide on the wingéd breeze, 
And the burnished corslets glitter, 
Like foam on the boiling seas ! 
Look at the white plumes tossing 
In lines on the crest of the hill, 
At the prance of the war-horses fretting 
To charge and to trample and kill ! 
O, Ralph, art thou one of the foremost ! 
Now Heaven be good to thee ! 
Strengthen the worthy and brave, Ralph, 
And send thee safe back to me.’’ 


‘¢ What do these signs portend, Jean? 
Dost thou dream and talk in thy sleep? 
I see nor lances nor banners; 
Why dost, thou shiver and weep? ”’ 


‘* They are gone, and the heaven is silent,— 
O, mother, kneel down, and pray ! 

Pray that the God of all battle 
Will prosper the right to-day!’ 


‘* Give me thy hand, my daughter; 
What frenzy obscures thy brain? 
There is nothing of all this vision 
Abroad on the silent plain. 
The clouds are full flushed with crimson 
In the west where the sun goes down; 
And the moon is rising in beauty 
O’er the quiet of Ashburn town.”’ 


‘¢ Q, look where the sky is reddest ! 
There, there, o’er the barren they rush, 
Scattered, and lurid, and broken, 
Flying, defeated, they push ! 
See how the points of the lances 
Drop blood-gouts along the way, 
And the plumes are half shorn from their 
helmets, 
And the banners are rent away !”’ 


‘« There are flocks of sheep on the moorland, 
And kine in the meadows green; 

But they are feeding in safety ; 
There is no flight here, dear Jean.”’ 


‘¢ Seest thou this ring, kind mother, 
What tint does the gemmed heart wear ! 
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Is it of ruby brightness, 
Or pale like a fallen tear? ”” 


* Tt is red as the heart of a rose, Jean, 
That has fed on a tropic sun; 

And clear as the star of eve, Jean, 
When the night is but begun.’’ 


«< Now art thou living or dead, Ralph? 
O, mother, let me go weep ! 

If dead, I will break my heart, Ralph; 
If living, still must I weep.”’ 


Part THE THIRD. 


There is no light in the sky, 

No light but the light of stars, 
And the red moon gleaming angrily 

Across its prison-bars. : 
The west wind whirls through the mountain- 


pines, 

And tosses their ghastly boughs, 
Like elfish locks dishevelléd, 

On the night’s uplifted brows. 


What little foot comes swiftly, 
Gliding by grange aud hall, 
Gliding so very softly, 
» That you cannot hear its fall 
What little shadow creeping 
Under the arch of trees, 
Comes with a panting swiftness 
Unheard through the mournful breeze ? 


Comes like a ghost in the midnight 
Under the church-yard wall, 
Asking the late by-passers, 
‘* Heard ye my true love call ? ?’ 
Her hair is all pranked with daisies, 
Red poppies, and golden corn, 
That she culls in the dewy hedgerows, 
Where she strays at early morn. 


They say she is crazed who see her, 
And they let her steal away, 
Up to the fearful forests, 
To watch the wild winds at play. 
There’s not one who would dare to follow 
As she goes on her lonely course, 
Glancing so white and eerie, 
O’er the bridge that spans the.Force. 


Should her light foot once falter, 
As she crosses the dangerous track, 
There would mourning be in Ashburn; 
Por Jean would ne’er go back. 
The water is wan and angry; 
She shivers and glances down, 
Where it pours through a midnight ravine, 
And thunders from stone to stone. 


The black wood is all around her, 
The chillness of autumn night, 
And a choir of solemn whispers 
That thrill in the dim, pale light. . 
The leaves are telling each other 
Old secrets of gone-by times; 
The sighing wind in the brushwood 
Sounds faintly as long-dead chimes. 


She thinks of the headless gytrash, 
Of the wraith by the winter byre, 
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Of the thousand ghostly legends 
She has heard by the winter fire. 
But her spirit is armed full fear-proof, 
As she steals through the darkling grove, 
And her wide bright eyes are shining,— 
And both with the power of love. 


She comes to a hidden pathway, 
Where the tangled wood twines low, 

All massed with the creeping ivy 
From roots to arching brow. 

Her brave young heart beats faster, 
Her tender hands are torn, 

Groping her way in the darkness, 
By many a cruel thorn. 


The moaning wind in the branches 
Now stays her in pallid fear ; 
The rush of the distant water 
Breathes like a whisper near. 
Down midst the ferns she crouches, 
And listens, and sarcely breathes, 
Till certain that all is safety, 
She creeps from the clinging wreaths. 


Then presses eagerly forward, 
Where the path goes down a glen, 
As lonely and fair as Eden 
Ere death was the meed of men. 
There is moonlight athwart the elm-trees, 
And moonlight upon the sward, 
Where a gaunt old priest is keeping 
A dangerous watch and ward. 


He has had a weary vigil, 
Twelve nights by that painful bed, 
Where Sir Ralph has lain in hiding, 
With a price upon his head. ° 
Sore wounded, and left to perish, 
Midst thousands of ghastly slain, 
He had found him at dismal nightfall 
On the bloody battle-plain. 


Sir Ralph could-but beg in whispers 
To bear him to Hurly Dell, 
And send to fair Jean of Ashburn 
A message that oll was well. 
And. every night in the darkness 
She has come by that perilous way, 
And stolen home in the morning 
, By the wood-paths dank and gray. 


He can hear the cautious rustle 
Of her foot in the fallen leaves ; 
He can see the wave of her garments 
In the fancies his fever weaves. 
Through all the long hours of daylight, 
The echoes of last night’s cheer 
Come whispering of joy and comfort 
To his stretched and wakeful ear. 


When she comes his joy is all voiceless, 
Or breathes but in longing sighs ; 
He watches her face in the silence, 
And worships her with his eyes. 
He covers her hands with kisses, 
Or crushes them ’gainst his heart : 
‘* Ah, Jean, how the hours are flying ! 
*Tis morning, and we must part.’’ 
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‘* Dear love, the red ring is faithful, 
It glows like a furnace-spark ; 

Canst thou see it upon my finger, 
Shining athwart the dark ? 


‘‘ Sweet Jean, this dell is a temple, 
Let Heaven our witness be ; 

The priest will give us his blessing, 
And thou shalt begone with me.’’ 


‘*I must kiss my mother good-by, Ralph , 
She wakes for me all the night, 

“nd wanders forth from her chamber 
At the earliest point of light.’’ 


‘Stay, Jean, yet a little moment,— 
Ah me, but my heart is sore ! 

It seems that if thou should’st leave me, 
I may never see thee more.”’ 


‘* Nay, Ralph, this is strange and idle ; 
Am I not all thine own? i 
Come through the wood at sunset, 
And meet me by Hurly Stone. 
I know of one that is faithful, 
Who waits with his brig at Leigh, 
Who will carry us soon and safely 
To some refuge beyond the sea.”’ 


She bent down her face, and kissed him 
On his aching fevered eyes, 
And wept some tears on his bosom, 
Till the old priest bade them rise. 
Then the dell was a holy temple, 
And the sward was an altar green, . 
Where they knelt before God together, 
Midst witnesses unseen : 
All the soft-breathing watchers,— 
The angels who come and go 
*Twixt earth and merciful Heaven 
In hours of joy and woe,— 
All the unspoken blessings 
That wait upon love and youth, 
Gathered and hovered around them 
To hear them plight their troth. 


Part THE Fovurtu. 


There is joyful shouting in Ashburn town, 
The people crowd round the gate; 

Sir Ralph and his lady and all their folk 
Are riding through in state. 

Six goodly sons go in their train ; 
Sir Ralph is stalwart, but gray ; 

And Jean has passed with the passing time, 
To August from blooming May. 


Loud ring the bells in the ancient tower ; 
Sir Ralph looks up with a smile ; 
“Sweet wife, dost thou mind how thou used to 
steal 
In the night full many a mile, 
To bring me food to the bonnie dell 
In the forest beyond the Force? 
Ah, Jean, it seems but as yesterday 
Since we met in the golden gorse.’’ 


Next to Lady Jean rides her eldest-born, 
And three little lads of his : 
‘*Dear Ralph,”’ says she, ‘* I can count the 


years 
Only by signs like these. 


AND LADY JEAN. 
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Six sons of ours, all hardy men, 
And twelve slight boys of theirs, — 
*Tis a long yesterday, dear lord, 
That brings us such blessed cares.’’ 


‘* Fair wife, I am young when I look at thee, 
Thou hast such love in thy face ! 

Can forty years and more have gone 
Since we left this homelike place? ’’ 


‘* Forty-three years of exile, Ralph,— 
Of exile, but not of grief: 
O, let us not count our sorrows, love, 
They seem so few and brief! 
No ; let us reckon our blessings, 
These noble and loyal sons,— 
The treasures that God has given, Ralph,— 
And all their tender ones.’’ . 


‘* Thy voice is shaken and faint, love, 
There are tears in thy gentle eyes. 

Ah, dame, it is sweet to remember 
Old troubles when they arise.’’ 


‘*It was that I saw a grave, Ralph, 
That we could not bring away,— 
A grave in the Flemish town, Ralph, 
That we made one winter-day. 
The sun is out on the cornlands, 
The shadows play hide and seek, 
How is it with that old graveyard ? 
Ah, dearest, my heart is weak ! 
I cannot but think how sweetly 
Our little maiden smiled : 
Forgive me, love, if I hurt thee,— ' 
She was our youngest child.’’ j 


‘© Dame, she went first to heaven; 
God took her—O, be thou still ! 
See how many He left thee ! 
And fret not against His will.’’ 


** Look, grandam, the crimson banners, 
Where high on the walls they float; 
And look at the waving kerchiefs 
From the drawbridge over the moat ! 
Why are these people shouting, 
As forth from their doors they come? ’’ 
‘* My darling, these cries are pleasant, 
Because they welceme us home.’’ 


‘Who is this ancient lady 

That a servant leads by the hand, 
Stepping so slow and careful, 

Yet looking so proud and grand? ’’ 


‘* God save ye, my little daughter ! 
Who are all these with thee? 

For God has darkened my eyeballs, 
And their faces I cannot see.’’ 


‘They are my sons, good mother, 
Six sons and twelve lads more, 

And this is Sir Ralph, my husband,— 
Together we are a score ; 

For God has prospered our marriage; 
The king has vouchsafed us grace ; 

And we have come back to Ashburn 
To rest in the midst of our race.’ 
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> From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE PHILOBIBLON SOCIETY. 

Tur Philobiblon Society consists of a few 
noblemen and gentlemen—thirty-five, accord- 
ing to the list in the second volume of their 
Miscellanies—who are associated for the 
purpose of interchanging with each other, in 
a printed form, the literary curiosities which 
exist in their private collections, and essays 
of their own on historical and bibliographical 
matters. Such, at least, seems to be the 
object of their association, as far as it is in- 
dicated by the majority of the papers 
printed. It is in keeping with this object 
that the Society should be unusually select, 
and that an extremely small number of their 
papers should be printed. It would be too 
much to expect of possessors of extraordinary 
MS. curiosities that they should dissipate 
the value of their collections by any proced- 
ure that would amount to full publication 
of the treasures they contain. The Society 
is nota publishing society, in the same sense 
that the Camden, Parker, Hakluyt, and 
other such Societies are. The object of these 
Societies, and of several like them, is to 
print old manuscripts, or to reprint rare 
books, which though of importance and 
value, are not such as to tempt trading 
publishers ; and the plan is such an excellent 
one, and has proved so serviceable to litera- 
ture of the graver kinds, that we are sur- 
prised that no society has been instituted for 
the publication of modern MSS. of high but 
unremunerative character. Many important 
works have lain for years in the desks of 
their authors, and many more nn never 
been written, for want of the means of publi- 
cation, which a society, on the plan of 
several now in operation, might provide, 
with far more significant results than are 
attained by the majority of such associations. 
The Philobiblon Society, we repeat, has a 
more limited object than other Societies ; 
and in placing before our readers the follow- 
ing notices and extracts, we are doing them 
a service somewhat out of the beaten path of 
reviewers, and introducing them to books to 
which very few of them are likely to obtain 
direct access. 

Among the most curious of the contents of 
these volumes are thirteen unpublished 
Jetters of Laurence Sterne. Mr. John 
Murray, who contributes them from the 
MSS. collected by his father, justly says: 
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‘« The letters of Sterne which his biographers 
have preserved, are so few, that any addition 
to their number is welcome, more especially 
if they throw light on the character of the 
man, and serve to illustrate that ‘Shandean’ 
philosophy of which he was the type... . 
these letters introduce us to a character ap- 
parently unknown to all Sterne’s biogra- 
phers, but intimately connected with him 
by a tie, of the nature of which they would 
appear to leave'no manner of doubt.”’ They 
are addressed to Miss Catherine de Four- 
mantel, one of a family of French Protestant 
refugees living in York, where Sterne was a 
prebendary. They were written to her from 
London, whither Sterne had gone to reap the 
rich harvest of flattery and personal distinc- 
tion which was one of the rewards of the 
publication of Tristam Shandy. Little or 
nothing seems to be ascertainable concerning 
this Liaison beyond that which is contained 
in the letters themselves. Our first extract 
is a letter which was sent to ‘‘ Kitty,’’ to be 
copied and addressed by her to some person 
unknown, whom Sterne desired to influenee 
through her in his favor. The original isin 
Sterne’s hand. 
York, Jan. 1st (1760.) 

Smr,—I dare say you will wonder to 
receive an epistle from me, and the subject 
of it will surprise you still more, because it 
is to tell you something about books. There 
are two volumes just published here, which 
have made a great noise, and have had a 
prodigious run, for in two days after the 
came out, the bookseller sold two heed, 
and continues selling them very fast. It is 
the Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
which the author told me last night at our 
concert he had sent up to London, so per- 
haps you have seen it. If you have not 
seen it, pray get itand read it, because it 
has a great character as a witty and smart 
book, and if you think so, your good word 
in town will do the author, I am sure, great 
service. You must understand he is a kind 
and generous friend of mine, whom Provi- 
dence has attached to me in this part of the 
world where I came a stranger ; and I could 
not think how I could make a better return 
than by endeavoring to make you a friend of 
him and his performance; this is all my 
excuse for this liberty, which I hope you 
will excuse. His name is Sterne, a gentle- 
man of great preferment, and a prebendary 
of the church of York, and has a great 
character in these partsas a man of learning 
and wit; the graver people, however, say 
’tis not fit for young ladies to read his book 
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60 perhaps you'll think it not fit for a young 
my to recommend it ; however, the nobility 
and great folks stand up mightily for it, 
and say ‘tis a great book, though a little 
tawdry in some places. 

The following is equally curious, in a 
different way :— 

My pear Kirry,—I beg you will accept of 
the enclosed sermon, which I do not make 
you a present of merely because it was wrote 

y myself, but because there isa beautiful 
character in it of a tender and compassionate 
mind, in the picture given of Elijah. Read 
it, my dear Kitty, and believe me when I 
assure you that I see something of the same 
kind and gentle disposition in your heart 
which I fare painted in the prophet’s, 
which has attached me so much to you and 
your interests, that I shall live and die, your 
affectionate and faithful 

Laurence Sterne. 

P.S.—If possible I will see you this after- 
noon, before I go to Mr. Fothergil’s. Adieu, 
dear friend! I had the pleasure to drink 
your health last night. 

In his other letters he tells ‘‘ dear, dear 
Kitty ” that his lodgings, * which, by the 
bye, are the genteelest in town,’ are always 
full of ** your great people of the first rank, 
who strive who shall most honor me; even 
all the bishops have sent their compliments 
to me, and [ set out on Monday morning to 
pay my visits to them all.”’ I dined these 
2 days with 2 ladies of the bed-chamber ; 
then with Lord Rockingham, Lord Edge- 
combe, Lord Winchelsea, Lord Littleton, a 
bishop, &c., &e.”? ** Next Sunday Lord 
Rockingham takes me to Court.” « My 
Lord Fauconberg has this day given me a 
hundred and sixty pounds a-year”’ (the 
living of Coxwold), ‘* which I hold with all 
my preferment ; so that all or the most part 
of my sorrows and tears are going to be 
wiped away.” ‘TI had a purse of guineas 
given me yesterday by a bishop.”” “*I am 
invited by Lord Rockingham to be one of his 
suit when he goes to Windsor to be installed 
Knight of the Garter with Prince Ferdi- 
nand.”” ‘ The separations, my dear Kitty, 
however grievous to us both, must be for the 
present. God will open a door when we 
shall some time be much more together, and 
enjoy our desires without interruption. I 
have 14 engagements to dine, now in my 
books, with the frst nobility.” ‘* There is 
& fine print going to be done of me, so I shall 
make the most of myself, and sell both in- 
side and out.” 





We must conclude our extracts from this 
series of letters, every ono of which is worth 
quoting, with the following :— 


London, May 8th, 176(0). 

My pear Kirry,—I have arrived here safe 
and sound, except for the hole in my heart 
which you have made, like a dear, enchant- 
ing slut as you are. I shall take lodgings 
this morning in Piccadilly or the Hay- 
market, sok bilhes I seal this letter, will let 
you know where to direct a letter to me, 
which letter I shall wait for by return of the 
post with great impatience; so write, m 
dear love, without fail. I have the greatest 
honors paid me, and most civilities shown 
me that were ever known from the great ; 
and am engaged already to ten noblemen and 
men of fashion to dine. Mr. Garrick pays 
me all and more honor than I could look 
for. I dined with him to-day, and he has 
promised numbers of great people to carry 
me to dine with ’em. Ile has given me an 
order for the liberty of his boxes, and of 
every part of his house, for the whole season ; 
and indeed leaves nothing undone that can 
do me either service or credit. He has 
undertaken the management of the book- 
sellers, and will procure me a great price; 
but more of this in my next. 

And now, my dear girl! let me assure you 
of the truest friendship for you that ever man 
bore towards a woman. Wonene Iam, m 
heart is warm towards you, and ever shall 
be, till it is cold for ever. I thank you for 
the kind proof you gave me of your love, 
and of your desire to make my heart easy, in 
ordering yourself to be denied to you know 
who; whilst I am so miserable to be sepa- 
rated from my dear, dear Kitty, it would 
have stabb’d my soul to have thought such a 
fellow could have the liberty of coming near 

ou. I therefore take this proof of your 
ove and good principles most kindly, and 
have as much faith and dependence upon 
you in it, as if I was at yourelbow. Would 
to God I was at this moment! but I am sit- 
ting solitary and alone in my bedchamber 
(ten o’clock at night, after the play), and 
would give a guinea for a squeeze of your 
hand. I send my soul perpetually out to see 
what you are a-doing ; I wish I could send 
my body with it. Adieu, dear and kind 
girl! and believe me ever your kind friend 
and most affectionate admirer. I go to the 
oratorio this night. Adieu! adieu ! 

P.S.—My service to your mamma. 


M. Sylvain Van de Weyer contributes the 
first of an intended series of letters (in 
French) upon the English who have written 
in the French language. We should have 
thought the subject a barren one, but the 
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first letter is certainly a very amusing and 
instructive piece of research concerning 
Thomas Hales, or D’Héle, of whom the 
writer says: 


*« J’ai eu beau interroger les hommes de 
lettres les plus instruits, j’ai eu la joie de 
m’assurer que la gloire de Thomas Hales 
n’avait point passé le détroit. Je dis la 
joie et non le chagrin, pour etre vrai en 
tout: car vous savez avec quelle orgeuilleuse 
satisfaction les bibliophiles, qui lisent d’ord- 
inaire (quaod ils lisent) ce que personne ne 
lit, triomphent en pareille occurrence.’’ 


Thomas Hales carefully concealed his 
‘antecedents ’’ from the friends he made in 
his new country, whither he went about 
1770. Grétry, the musician, and theauthor 
of one of the most amusing and genial 
books ever written, the Mémoires sur la 
Musique, was the most intimate of the as- 
sociates of Hales, and has left the greater 
portion of all that is to be known of the 
history of this singular genius. He asserts 
that Hales passed his youth in the Eng- 
lish navy. M. Arséne Houssaye, with- 


out apparently the slightest foundation— 
except perhaps, as we would suggest to M. 


Van de Weyer, the fact that England has 
produced a Sir Thomas Hales—makes him 
the son of an English baronet, and gives 
other details concerning him which M. Van 
de Weyer condemns as mere romance. It 
appears certain, however, that Hales was a 
man of birth and also of fortune, the re- 
mains of which he dissipated in Paris, and 
reduced himself to a condition which some- 
times bordered on nakedness and starvation. 
Hales, who changed his name to D’Héle, 
because *‘ il faut 4 Paris, quand on veut se 
faire un nom, avoir un nom que tout le 
monde puisse aisément prononcer,”’ has, in 
consequence of this change, missed the rep- 
utation in England which certainly ought 
to attach to an Englishman who succeeded 
in. metamorphosing himself into the most 
impossible reverse of the English intellect- 
ual character—namely, a first-rate writer of 
light French comedy. His pieces are clas- 
sics in France to this very day. The famous 
Jugement de Midas was his first production. 
It was written for Grétry to compose to, 
and was a sort of musical satire upon the 
absurd pretensions to musical connoisseur- 
ship whieh were at the time almost universal 
in Paris. Its production was at first op- 
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posed by the actors and the Court; but it 
was finally brought out with great effect at 


‘the private theatricals of Madame de Mon- 


tesson, who herself took a part in the piece. 
‘« History,’’ says M. Van de Weyer, ‘ has 
not deigned to occupy itself with the rage 
for private theatricals which at this period 
possessed all classes of society, from the 
Queen Marie Antoinette to Mdlle. Guimard, 
from the great‘ bourgeois du marais,’ to 
the laborers of the faubourgs. The greatest 
nobles, the gravest public functionaries, the 
most stiff-starched ladies, were enrolled in 
companies of amateurs, which were ordina- 
rily directed by some favorite actor.”” This 
piece quickly became the admiration of 
Paris, and its production by an Englishman 
the astonishment of critics. ‘* Nous n’avons 
pu,”’ says Grimm, ‘‘ nous empécher d’etres 
forts étonnés a Paris qu’un étranger edt si 
bien saisi et les‘convenances de notre théatre 
et le génie de notre langue, méme dans un 
genre d’ouvrage ou les nuances du style 
échappent plus aisément peut-étre que dans 
aucun autre.’”? La Harpe made it a classic 
by praising it: nor was the ability to seize 
the subtlest shades of French characrer, the 
only or the chief merit of this eccentric 
writer. He exercised a real and original in- 
fluence on the French drama. ‘‘ On admira 
qu’il eut été ‘le premier depuis dix ans a la 
comédie Italienne qui eut parlé Francais’ 
[Grimm]; et le public, fatigué de drames 
larmoyants, ,.et denués d’inérét, applaudit 
vivement a la franche gaieté de cet opéra 
comique, 

‘¢ Dont Marmontel n’avait pas fait les 
vers.” 

La Harpe said that ‘ Favart, et d’Héle 
aprés lui, meritaient le premear rang dans 
le genre de drame ot ils ont travaillé,” and 
owned that L’amant Jalouzx, which followed 
the Jugement de Midas, ‘‘lui paraissait le 
chef-d’ceuvre de l’opéra comique.”? The 
other pieces, almost equally successful, 
which Hales produced, are the Evénemens 
Imprévus and Gilles Ravisseur. ‘* The 
works of Hales,’’ writes M. Van de Weyer, 
‘‘are remembered upon the Continent by all 
men of taste.’”? ‘* Dans une monarchie 
absolu, tempérée par des chansons, tout a 
son importance; ’’ and this gentlemen has 
earned our sincere thanks for having awak- 
ened us to the flattering fact that an Eng- 
lishman has been able to wield so subtle a 
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mode of influence as that of the French 
comic drama. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes supplies a series of 
extracts from one of Boswell’s note-books. 
They consist chiefly of bon-mots of Bos- 
well’s own, related, Caesar-wise, in the third 
person. We have seldom been so much 
amused, but it is almost needless to say that 
our irrepressible laughter has been at, not 
with, the jester, in nine cases out of ten. 
The tenth, however, sometimes happens to 
be sound wit and sense. Here are specimens 
of various kinds : 


“Lord Auchinleck was one of the most 
firm and indefatigable judges that ever lived. 
Brown, at Utrecht, said ‘he was one of 
those great beams that are placed here and 
there to support the edifice of society.’ ”’ 


** Boswell compared himself to the ancient 
Corinthian brass. ‘I am,’ said he, ‘ a com- 
ee of an infinite variety of ingredients. 

have been formed by a vast number of 
scenes of the most different natures, and I 
question if any uniform education could 
have produced a character so agreeable.’ ”” 


‘‘ Boswell complained that he had too 
eg a memory in trifles, which prevented 
is remembering things of consequence. 
‘My head,’ said he is like a tavern, in 
which a club of low punch-drinkers have 
taken up the room that might have been filled 
with lords that drink Burgundy ; but it is 
not in the landlord’s power to disposess 
them.’’’ 


‘‘ Boswell was talking away one evenin 
in St. James’ park, with much vanity : oni 
his friend Temple, ‘ We have heard of many 
kinds of hobbyhorses, but, Boswell, you 
ride upon yourself.? ”’ 


‘‘ Erskine and Boswell were one day 
sauntering in Leicester-field, and talking of 
the famous scheme of squaring the circle ; 
‘Come, come,’ says Boswell, let us circle the 
square, and that will be as good.’ So the 
two poets took a walk round the square, 
laughing at the conceit.”’ 


‘«The difference between satire in London 
and in Scotland is this: in London you are 
not intimately known, 80 the satire is 
thrown at you from a distance, and, how- 
ever keen, does not tear and mangle you as 
when you are hacked and hewed with a 
coarse weapon close to you. In London the 
attack on character is clean boxing, in Scot- 
land it is grappling. They tear your hair, 
scratch your face, get you down in the mire, 
and not only hurt but disfigure and debase 
you. 


‘* My wife was angry at the silk cloak of 
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Veronica being ill-made, and said it could 
not be altered. ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ it must be 
a Persian cloak ;’ alluding to the silk called 
— and to the unalterable Persian 
aw. 


‘¢ Monsieur d’Ankerville paid me the 
compliment that I was the man of genius 
who had the best heart he had ever known , 
instancing Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau.’’ 


‘Talking of myself to Abbate Cotti, a 
Corsican priest, and regretting the king had 
not yet promoted me, I said, ‘ Monsieur, il 
ne me manque que la base. Je suis déja la 
statue.’ ”’ 


‘* Boswell was one day complaining that 
he was sometimes dull. ‘ Yes, yes,’ cried 
Lord Kames, ‘Homer sometimes nods.’ 
Boswell being too much elated with this, my 
lord added, ‘indeed, Sir, it is the only 
chance you have of resembling Homer.’ ”’ 


‘* My only objection to living in London 
is, that there is too much space and too 
little time.” 


‘* Lord Mountstuart said it was observed 
I was like Charles Fox. ‘Ihave been told 
so,’ said I. ‘ You’re much uglier,’ said 
Colonel James Stuart, with his sly drollery. 
I turned to him full as sly and as droll, 
‘ Does your wife think so, Colonel James?’ 
Young Burke said ‘Here there was less 
meant than meets the ear.’ ”’ 


‘* When I was warm, telling of my own 
consequence and generosity, my wife made 
some cool, humbling remark upon me. I 
flew into a violent passion; I said, ‘If you 
throw cold water upon a plate of iron much 
heated, it will crack into shivers.’ ’’ 


‘¢ A forward fellow asked Boswell one day 
the character of a certain general officer. 
‘Sir’ said Boswell, ‘the gentleman is a 
general, and I do not choose to enter into 
particulars.’ ’’ 


‘¢ At the court of Saxe Gotha there were 
two ladies of honor, Mdles. de Rickslepen, 
very pretty, but very little. Boswell said to 
a baron of the court, ‘* Monsieur, il faut les 
prendre comme les alouettes, par la demie- 
douzaine.”’ 


‘¢ Asparagus is like gentility ; it cannot be 
brought to table, till several generations 
from the dunghill.”’ 

‘¢ Boswell said, ‘ When we see a man of 
eminence, we desire nothing more than to be 
of his acquaintance ; we then wish to have 
him for a companion ; and when we have at- 
tained that, we are impatient to gain a su- 
periority over him. Such is the restless pro- 
gress of man.’ ”’ 
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Imagine Boswell, ‘‘ impatient to gain a 
superiority over ’’ Johnson ! 

The Duke d’Aumale contributes ‘* Notes 
et documens relatifs 4 Jean, Roi de France, 
et a sa captivité en Angleterre.’’ This con- 
tribution is of considerable historical in- 
terest, but it is not of a nature to allow of 
extract or condensation. It consists chiefly 
of detailed accounts of the king’s expenses 
while in England ; and the hitherto inedited 
documents, with the Duke d’Aumale’s 
remarks, occupy nearly two hundred pages, 
It will interest bibliographers to know that 
John gave ‘‘ four sous four deniers’’ for a 
Romans du Renart, ‘‘ twenty-eight sous 
eight deniers ’’ for a Romans du Loherenc 
Garin, and ‘ten sous”? fora Romans du 
tournoiement d’Antechrist. We have also 
information as to the cost of bookbinding in 
the fourteenth century. Thirty-two deniers 
were paid to ‘* Marguerite la relieresse pour 
couvrier de neuf” a French Bible, and put- 
ting four clasps upon it; ‘ Jacques’’ re- 
ceived three sous six deniers ‘ pour relier un 
des breviaires de la chapelle, mettre une ais 
toute neuve, couvrir d’une pel de vermeil, le 
broder et blanchir;”’ a ‘‘ garniture de clous 
de laiton’’ for a Romans de Guilon cost 
twenty deniers. The sous, it must be re- 
membered, was in those cases not the modern 
French sous, but the twentieth of the Eng- 
lish pound, and the denier the twelfth of 
that, or one penny. 

Mr. Curzon contributes ‘‘The Editio 
Princeps of a newly-discovered Biblical 
work ”’ called the Book of the Conversation 
of God with Moses on Mount Sinai. It is 
in five chapters, and is translated by the 
celebrated Arabic scholar, the Rev. W. 
Cureton, from an Arabic MS. of the fifteenth 
century, compiled for the Christians of the 
Coptic church, and containing, besides the 
present book, ‘* Sayings of the Sages, Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Elias of Nisibis, and others ; ’’ 
“Things typical of the Holy Trinity; ”’ 
*¢ Questions and Answers of Lokman, the 
sage;’’ ‘*On the Custom of girding the 
Loins at the time of Prayer;”’ and other 
pieces, all of which, we imagine, would be 
worth publishing. The following verses are 
remarkable :— 

**Then Moses said to the Lord, O Lord, 


what is thy meat and what is thy drink, and 
what is thy clothing? 


The Most High God answered, My meat is 





the tears of sinners when they weep over 
their sins; my drink is the repentance of 
those who repent of them ; and my clothing 
is the praise of the angels, and the thanks. 
givings of the souls of those who have es. 
caped from their iniquities. 

Then Moses said to the Lord, Oh Lord, 
dost thou sleep or not? 

The Lord said unto Moses, I never sleep: 
but take a cup and fill it with water. 

Then Moses took a cup and filled it with 
water, as the Lord commanded him. 

Then the Lord cast into the heart of 
Moses the breath of slumber ; 80 he slept, and 
the cup fell from his hand, and the water 
which was therein was spilled. 

Then Moses awoke from his sleep. Then 
said God to Moses, I declare by ny power, 
and by my glory, that if I were to withdraw 
my providence from the heavens and the 
earth, for no longer a space of time than 
thou hast slept, they would at once fall to 
ruin and confusion, like as the cup fell from 
thy hand.”’ 

Mr. Edward Cheney communicates some 
‘‘ Notices concerning John Cabot and his 
son Sebastian; transcribed and translated 
from original manuseripts in the Marcian 
Library at Venice, by Rawdon Brown.” 
These notices prove Sebastian Cabot’s claim 
to the discovery of the variation of the 
needle, which has been disputed, and at- 
tributed to a pilot of Dieppe, who wrote an 
account of itin the year 1534. We have 
here letters dated 1522, in which Cabot’s 
discovery is mentioned. 

Mr. Milnes contributes, from his valuable 
collection of autographs, several letters from 
the Earl of Strafford to his third wife. 
‘‘ They are,’’ as Mr. Milnes says, ‘‘ charming 
specimens of the familiar communications of 
the period, and they exhibit a gaiety of 
heart, and habitual friendliness of feeling, 
that pleasantly modify the gloomy features 
of Wentworth’s historic portraiture.”” The 
improbability that the majority of our read- 
ers will ever have an opportunity of hearing 
or seeing more of the Philobiblon Miscella- 
nies than we present to them in this article, 
justifies us in indulging freely in extract. 
Here is a letter characteristic both of the 
writer and his time: 

‘* Sweet Hartte. Noe sooner had I closed 
my other letter, but I received yours of the 
26th of the last. Mr. Aldersey hath been 
here. And brought me your letter. As for 
S* Edwarde Loftus, I heare nothing of him. 
I trust I shall see you before he gette hither, 
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which sorts well, I am persuaded, w” his 
desires. lett not itt trouble you w" whom I 
am angry or not angry, for I will awarrantt 
you it shall do noe body any great hurtt, and 
ailbeit I am not apte to beleeve every man 
doth not me wronge who professeth the con- 
trary, yet I will not run wilde presently for 
all that in these matters of liking or not 
liking I ever followe as I apprehende myself, 
not the sense or — of any body els. if 
you winne my Lady Dillon’s money, you 
serve her right enoughe. on Satterda my 
lord her husbande wrought himself soe out 
of breathe to winne a wadger of five pounds, 
carring of earth w" a wheel-barrow to a 

onde heade, as after the losse of his mone 

e fell a spewing most devoutly, and myself 
a laughing most hartely. This is the life we 
leade. this day seaven night I beginn my 
jurney. but to you in your eare I am com- 
manded by the K to wate upon him at New- 
market by the way, w® will keepe me longer 
by a weeke from you than I intended. 
.. I assure myself of a harty wellcum 
from you, and soe may _ be most confident 
I shall be passing gladde to see you. 

‘* Your loving husbande, 
‘s WENTWORTH. 

‘* Mugday, 3 octob. 1636.” 

The following paragraphs are from a long 
letter, written from London, where the 
plague was raging, but without much effect, 
as it appears, upon Wentworth’s spirits :— 

**T conceave you might bring an ill cus- 
tome upon y'self, to give presents to y’ god- 
daughters, and therefore conceave it best to 
forbeare it in the case of Sir Ro. Meredeth, 
and being well begun towards him, itt will 
be well followed in all other folks cases. 
Your charity to my Lady Branstone I com- 
mende. I am gladde that yourself and 
children are soe well, nor need you appre- 
hende the letter can be thought long by me, 
that brings me soe good news from any one 
of you... . My picture in great you shall 
have, and one in little, if I can possibl 
procure it; but Mr. Hawshins hath soe me 
worke as I feare he will not have time to 
spare. ... I shall speak with Will. 
Raylson concerning the motto you mention, 
and as for your poetrye it will cum to noe 
greate effecte, your witts lie a graver way 
than sorts w" mating of verses. I should 
think St Lorenzoe Cane’s Fancye should lie 
better that way, ther is a great skill to apte 
a manself for that he findes nature inclines 
him to: that’s wisely and weightely expressed 
now: is it not? You meet with many such 
in Mr. Braithwaite’s letter. ... The 
Cardinall Infanta is marched away into 
France with an armye of twenty thousande 
horse, and foote aliens number Galla, 











the Emperor’s Generall is to follow after 
him. ... but what’s all this to your 
wenches, what’s all this to you? 

‘‘T had the grace to remember your 
service to my Ladye of Ormonde, but in 
trothe had not the memory or any witts 
about me soe farre as to remember it to the 
rest... . Yet to obtaine your remission I 
must tell you some newes fitt and reasonable 
for Ladyes. My Ladye of Ormonde is not so 
inclined to be fatte as we thought she was at 
dublin: my lady Mac Carthy to my eye, 
improves not in her beauty: my Ladye sister 
to Castle-haven if shee be not the handsomest 
of the company her La’ is much mistaken. 
yet it be spoken to you in private without 
prophanation never the lesse to her beauty, 
my Lord of Ormonde’s younger sister seems 
to me much the handsomer, only, if I were 
of her counsell I should desire her to bewaire 
least she grew fatte too soon. My Ladye 
Thurles has the mine of a lady of witt and 


.|spiritt; soe you have all I have to trouble 


you w", ... I beseeche you to pardone 
me, for in truth I was so blockishe and 
amased in good company as I am able to 
give you noe relation of what they were or 
how they were dressed.”’ 

On the 4th of February, 1640, Strafford 
wrote to his wife, ‘‘ the charge is now cum- 
min, and I am now able, I prayse God, to 
tell you that I conceave there is nothing 
capital; and for the reste, I knowe at the 
worste, his Ma will pardon all, without 
hurting my fortune, and then we shall be 
happy, by God’s grace.’ On the Ist of 
May following he was executed. 

The cheerful and dignified domesticity of 
these letters reminds us very much of the 
correspondence of Lady Rachel Russell. 

Mr. Evelyn P. Shirley contributes a short 
autobiography of Chief-Justice [eath, dat- 
ing 1648. The original is entirely in the 
autograph of Sir Robert and is valuable as 
supplying the correction of several errors of 
detail into which Lord Campbell has fallen 

The most important paper in the collection 
is M. Delepierre’s contribution which he 
styles ‘* Doute historique.”’ The ‘* Doute” 
is as to the reality of the burning of Joan 
of Are at Rouen, in 1431. It is well known 
that there was a tradition in France of her 
having escaped death at the hands of the 
English, who were said to have substituted 
some malefactor in her stead: but this tradi- 
tion had hitherto ranked with Harold’s sur- 
vival of the Battle of Hastings. M. Dele- 
pierre has been enabled, by research and 
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peculiar good fortune, to bring together a 
mass of testimony which, to say the least of 
it, justifies the title of his contribution. - It 
is an historical fact that, for reasons un- 
known, the Pucelle (or the the person suffer- 
ing in her stead) was carefully concealed 
from the public gaze at the time of execution, 
a circumstance which would naturally have 
given rise to rumors of her escape from 
death ; so that the mere existence of such a 
tradition goes for nothing In 1440 there 
was so firm a belief, in France, in the sur- 
vival of the heroine, that an impostor 
claimed her name, and found many believers. 
The French parliament was at some pains to 
disprove her pretensions. The imposture 
was repeated several times, and each time 
authoritatively put down. There are, how- 
ever, many testimonies to the existance of a 
Joan of Arc at a date much later than that of 
the burning at Rouen, and this one seems to 
have met with no such opposition. The 
King of France had ennobled Joan, her 
parents, her brothers, and her posterity, and 
ordered tbat her brothers should bear the 
name of ‘* De Lys.’’ Pasquier gives an ex- 
tract from some public papers of Orléans in 
which, in the year 1444 (thirteen years after 
the Pucelle’s reputed martyrdom), Pierre De 
Lys, chevalier, brother of the Pucelle, 
receives an island in the river Loire, which 
it seems he had formerly possessed, and had 
given up upon entering the king’s service, 
in company with his sister, ‘‘ Jeanne la 
Pucelle,’’ with whom ‘during his absence 
and until the present time (1444) he had ex- 
posed himself in the king’s service,’ &c. 
Had this been a pretender, travelling about 
with a pretended ‘* Jeanne la Pucelle,”’ it is 
not likely the restoration would have been 
conceded, or that the impostors would have 
escaped exposure. The Chronicle of Metz, 
after describing the taking and burning of 
Joan of Arc, adds, ‘as they say, for the con- 
trary has since been proved.”” The Chronicle 
of Lorraine, in relating the events of the siege 
of Compiegne, says that the Pucelle was lost 
sight of in the general confusion, and that 
her fate was unknown. To these arguments 
M. Delepierre adds the following to prove 
that she not only escaped martyrdom, but 
lived to be a wife. 

The Pére Vignier, an enthusiastic bibliog- 
rapher, in searching some old manuscripts 
at Metz, found, among certain local notices, 


an account of a visit paid to Metz by ‘Ja 
Pucelle Jehanne,’’ who had been resident at 
‘‘ la Grange oz Ormes,”” and was ‘ brought 
to Metz to speak to some of the gentry of 
Metz, and called herself Claude.’’ She is 
described as having visited her brothers, one 
of whom was called ‘*Messire Pierre ’’ and 
“ chevalier,”’ and the other “‘ le petit Jehan, 
ecuyer.”” This was on the 20th of May, 
1436. The next day, the brothers took Joan 
to Boquelon ; she saw and conversed with 
many people, ‘‘and was known by many 
signs for the Pucelle Jehanne of France.”’ 
She went to several neighboring places, 
among others to Erlon, where she remained 
some time, and was much sought after, and 
was acknowledged by all who saw her for 
the true Pucelle, and was at last married to 
Mons. de Hermoise, chevalier, and lived with 
him at Metz. The Pére Vignier did not 
place implicit faith in this extraordinary 
manuscript ; but a strange corroboration of 
its truth afterwards appeared. The bibli- 
ographer was one day dining with M. des 
Armoises of Larraine, when some question 
arose as to the genealogy of the host, and the 
result was that the family archives were 
submitted to his inspection. In turning 
over these long-undisturbed documents, he 
came upon a contract of marriage between 
Robert des Armoises and ‘la Pucelle 
d’Orléans.’’ This discovery made a great 
noise at the time, and a copy of the ancient 
account of the Pucelle’s visit to Metz was 
published in Dom Calmet’s Historie de Lor- 
raine. In 1740, when the sensation this dis- 
covery had made was passed over, a member 
of the Literary Society of Orléans found 
among the archieves of the city a memoran- 
dum of one Jacques l’Argentier, who, under 
the date of 1435, entered the sum of eleven 
francs eight sous for entertainment of a mes- 
senger who had brought letters to Jehanne 
la Pucelle, and another of twelve livres, paid 
by the magistrates, August 21, 1436, to 
Jehan de Lys, brother of Jehanne la 
Pucelle, to enable him to return to his sister. 
Tt is further mentioned that he had been 
received by the king, who had presented him 
with a gratuity of one hundred francs. 
There is also in 1436 a charge of ‘ six livres 
parisis”’ for the carriage of a letter from 
Jehanne la Pucelle, at Arlon, to the king at 
Lorcher ; and again, ‘to Jehanne Dar- 
moises, a8 a present offered to her, August 
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1, 1439, after deliberation by the town 
council, for services performed by her at the 
siege of the said town, two hundred and ten 
livres.”? The mention of the name 
“ Armoises’’ in these three testimonies, so 
unconnected and incidental ; the occurrence 
of the name of the place, Erlon or Arlon, in 
two; the improbahility that forgeries so 
elaborately contrived, if they were forgeries, 
should have been made for no purpose, but 
allowed to liein oblivion—are certainly very 
strong points, and constitute in combination 
an argument which future historians must 
pause to consider. 

It may be objected that Pope Calistus III., 
in delegating in the year 1455 a commission 
of inquiry into the justice of the sentence 
which condemned the Pucelle to death, made 
no question of her fate, nor did any part of the 
testimony of more than a hundred witnesses 
raise any such question. But the Pére Vig- 
nier observes that this commission was ap- 
pointed simply to determine the question of 
her orthodoxy : she had been comdemned as 
a heretic and a renegade ; the question was 
whether or not the condemnation was just, 
and not whether the execution of the sen- 
tence had really taken place. 

Such is the summary of M. Delepierre’s 





not very lucidly stated arguments. We 


leave it in the hands of our readers without 
comment, only remarking that the asserted 
circumstance of the Pucelle’s having called 
herself by a false name at the time of the 
visit to Metz suggests an appropriate solution 
of much of the difficulty which, at first 
sight, opposes an acceptance of the views 
offered by this remarkable ‘‘ Doute his- 
torique.”’ 

The remaining contributions to the Mis- 
cellanies are, for the most part, of a nature 
to interest only the bibliographical or his- 
torical antiquary. Some of the papers seem 
scarcely worthy of the costly print and the 
good company in which they find themselves. 
It is with much hesitation that we venture 
upon any public criticism of an undertaking 
so nearly private as this; but we trust that 
the gentlemen who compose this seleci little 
‘‘ Society ’’ will excuse us for remarking on 
a want of definiteness in their object. If 
they carry out their plan‘so as to include all 
rare or unpublished works, or pleasant 
gossipy researches, which may have as good 
a right as some of the papers here published 
to a place in the series, we do not see where 
the Miscellanies are to stop. Certainly the 
new library at the British Museum will be. 
too small to hold them 





Irattan Orrra.—Addison in a paper on the 
Italian Opera (Spectator No. 18.), says : 

‘* Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a 
taste of Italian music.”’ , 


And then proceeds to speak of the bad taste of 
translating the Italian words in such cases into 
English. After which he continues : 


‘‘The next step to our refinement was the 
introducing of Italian actors into our opera, who 
sung their parts in their own language, at the 
same time that our countrymen performed theirs 
in our native tongue. The king or hero of the 
play generally spoke in Italian, and his slaves 
answered him in English. The lover frequently 
made his court, and gained the heart of his 
princess, in a language which she did not un- 
derstand. One weuld Lave thought it very dif- 
ficult to have carried on a dialogue after this 
manner, without an interpreter between the per- 
sons that conversed together; but this was the 
state of the English stage for about three 
years.’’ 


Will some correspondent say which years are 
referred to, and also give the date of the pro- 
duction of Arsinoe ? R. W. Hackwoop. 


[According to Baker’s Biographia Dramat- 


ica, Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus, an Opera 
after the Italian manner, by Peter Motteux, 
first appeared in 1705, and was performed at 
Drury lam theatre in 1707:]—Votes and 
Queries. 





‘* BrinpMAN’s Howipay.’’—There is really 
nothing occult in ‘* blindman’s holiday’? if peo- 
ple could but be persuaded of it. When itis too 
dark to continue one’s daylight occupation, and 
not dark enough to justify candles, we lay aside 
the book, or pen, or brush, or needle, saying 
‘sTt is blindman’s holiday;’’ in other words, “I 
must now be idle because I cannot see to work.’’ 
But the chatty, pleasant, little interval of twi- 
light which follows surely bears no resemblance 
to the utter darkness of blindman’s al! day. 
The holiday, too it must be remembered, ceases 
as soon as it is really dark enough to have the 
candles in.—-Votes and Queries. 





** Quack,”? DeRIvATION OF.—May not the 
word quacke, in Mr. Kingsley’s extract from 
Hollinshed, mean quake or ague? An ague- 
doctor must have had much employment, and 
if successful, great renown, in those days of 
fens, marshes, and undrained land.— Notes and 





Queries 



















- 446 DOWN ON THE SHORE.—A WIFE’S PARDON. 


QUESTIONS TO A SPIRITUAL FRIEND. 
WHEN we met, do you remember, 
In the lane? 
When our murmuring school was over, 
All its toil, its lessons vain, 
All its pain? 
Since those half-forgotton hours, 
You and I 
Have trod our distant paths, asunder 
Meeting once,—you to die, 
I to sigh. 
In your home, beyond Orion, 
Do you feel, . 
Do you mark what stirs within us, 
Strongest in the common weal? 
Gold? or steel ? 
Love? or hate? Alas, all passions 
Make or mar ! 
Even my life’s at best a struggle, 
Gaining, whether in peace or war, 
Many a scar. 
But you!—you whose journey’s overt 
In my ear 
Whisper,—are you happier? Wiser? 
Better? than when you dwelt here 
Without a fear? 
Does the spirit disembodied 
Think ?—the mind 
Dragged no longer down from Heaven, 
Soar at will upon the wind, 
Unconfined ? 
Shine they now whose light on earth 

- Was quenched or hid ? 
What of those who dwéIt in darkness ? 
What of those who only did 
As they were bid? 
What of men who had great virtues 
And great sins? 
Show me just the point and turning, 
Where no longer Virtue wins, 
And Vice begins ! 
Do you love the hearts that loved you? 
See and scan 
Our poor world, which is so pleasant, 
When unto his neighbor man 
Does all he can. 
Which of all our wants and passions 
Cling to clay? 
Tell me which you carry with you 
To the realms of endless day, 
Far away? 


Dives, who so long oppressed you, 

Lo you hate? 

Love you still our crumbling customs, 

As when you argued, early and late, 

For Church and State? 
Homer,—Dante,—World-wise Shakspeare— 
Sons.of Light ! 

Do they stand in power as princes ? 

Or lose lustre, and take flight 

To endless night ? 

Light and Dark, and Good and Evil, 

Heat and Cold, 

Pain and Pleasure, Poor and Wealthy, 
Power of Virtue, Power of Gold— 

All unfold ! —Barru Cornwall. 


DOWN ON THE SHORE. 


Down on the shore, on the sunny shore ! 

Where the salt smell cheers the land; 

Where the tide moves bright under boundless 
light, 

And - surge on the glittering strand; 

Where the children wade in the shallow pools, 

Or run from the froth in play; 

Where the swift little boats with milkwhite 
wings 

Are crossing the sapphire bay, 

And the ship in full sail, with a fortunate gale, 

Holds proudly on her way. 

Where the nets are spread on the grass to dry, 

And asleep, hard by, the fishermen lie, 

Under the tent of the warm blue sky, 

With the hushing wave on its golden floor 

To sing their lullaby. 


Down on the shore, on the stormy shore ! 

Beset by a growling sea, 

Whose mad waves leap on the rocky steep 

Like wolves up a traveller’s tree. 

Where the foam flies wide, and an angry blast 

Blows the curlew off, with a screech; 

Where the brown seawrack, torn up by the 
roots, 

Is flung out of fishes’ reach; 

Where the tall ship rolls on the hidden shoals 

And scatters her planks on thé beach. 

Where slate and straw through the village spin, 

And a cottage fronts the fiercest din 

With a sailor’s wife sitting sad within, 

Harkening the wind.and the water’s roar, 

Till at last her tears begin. 

—Atheneum. W. ALLINGHAM. 





A WIFE’S PARDON. 


Now that the first wild pang is past and over, 
Now [ have learn’d to accept it as a truth, 
That men love not as women, that the lover 
To whom the woman gives herself, her youth, 
Her trust, her love, her worship—in his heart, 
Just on the surface,—keeps a spot apart, 


Deck’d with gay weeds, and painted flies and 
flowers, 
Bright to the eye, all scentless though they be; 
Beneath whose flaunting bluoms and shadeless 
bowers 
He can receive as flaunting company; 
I can forgive thee, knowing that I hold, 
Alone of all, the key of purest gold, 


That locks the gate beyond, whose golden trellis 
Shuts out the common herd and shuts in me, 

*Mid nightingales and fountains, where a palace 
Hymen hath built, and I alone with thee 

Can dwell while both shall live, supreme to reign 

The rightful queen of this my fair domain. 


So I forgive thee, husband, yes, I pardon, 
I give thee back the love I had withdrawn; 
Love—ay, but not the same love ; that gay 


garden 
With all its florid flowers, its dance-trod lawn 
Its painted butterflies, a tomb contains 
Wherein lie buried Trust’s poor cold remains. 





—Household Words. 

















RAILROADS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


From the Philadelphia North American 12 June. 
RAILROADS. AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


Every now and then an event occurs in 
the United States, as well as in other coun- 
tries, strikingly illustrative of some national 
trait, or some peculiar phase of material, 
moral, or political development. Such an 
one is the festival lately held at the comple- 
tion and opening of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad, and which is suggestive of very 
many reflections. It is but.little more than 
half a century since the Mississippi consti- 
tuted the western boundary of our country— 
the vast region beyond being claimed by the 
French, under the name of Louisiana, and as 
such, ceded by them to the United States in 
1803. About the same period, the bosom of 
the Ohio still reflected the shadows of the 
primitive wilderness. It was only occasion- 
ally that the ringing of the settler’s axe, or 
any other sound of civilizafion disturbed the 
wild echoes of the woods and streams. The 
region north, and northwest of the Ohio, 
now the seat of five sovereign States, was 
almost wholly abandoned to the Indian 
tribes, and known to most people as only 
the dark and bloody battle fields of the sav- 
ages, or the theatre of revengeful and cruel 
outrages and murders. The country to the 
south of the river, with the exception of 
some settlements in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
was mainly in possession of the Cherokees, 
Creeks, &c., down to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Then civilization wearily crept over the Alle- 
ghanies with the wagon train of the emi- 
grant, or floated slowly down the Ohio on 
the flat bottomed boat. But fifty years have 
changed all that. Hardly any Indians to- 
day remain east of the Mississippi river. 
Large cities, swarming with men, and alive 
with activity, rise on the late site of forest 
trees, and industry, and art, and civil gov- 
ernment, are rapidly causing the whole region 
to blossom. 

No better conception of this can be formed 
than by remembering that the excursionists, 
invited from the eastern cities to celebrate 
the junction of the two rivers by a direct 
railroad, are not yet all returned to their 
homes on the Atlantic seaboard, which they 
are able to reach in three days from the 
Mississippi, travelling the whole distance by 
railroad. In time there will be such a vari- 
ety of routes from the Mississippi, that near- 
ly all the seaports north and south will be 
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able to boast each its own. An idea, though 
an imperfect one, of the rapid development 
of that portion of the American continent 
which has fallen under our sway may be 
gained from this astounding application of 
the greatest of modern inventions to the 
western country, and, indeed, the country in 
general. Independent of projected railroads, 
there is to-day probably not less than twen- 
ty-eight thousand miles of railroads in the 
United States. Now, without entering into 
any discussion as to the profitableness of 
these roads to those who originally invested 
in them, there is no doubt whatever that they 
have contributed beyond calculation to the 
expansion, wealth and commerce of the coun- 
try. Individuals may have suffered very 
much from engaging with too sanguine ex- 
pectations, in schemes of railroad extension:; 
serious embarrassment may from time to 
time have visited certain communities, and 
even affected the whole country, from an un- 
due, or unexpected diversion of capital from 
other pursuits to this ; inexperience as to the 
teal cost of working the roads, and the ne- 
ceesity arising for constant repairs, both to 
the road itself and to the rolling stock, may 
have disappointed the hopes of many whose 
expectations seemed to be well grounded. 
But there is the great fact that the railroads 
are built, and that they will continue to be 
worked just so long as the receipts meet run- 
ning expenses and necessary repairs, al- 
though not a cent of interest or dividend is 
paid to bondholders or stockholders. 

The manner in which a railroad opens a 
new country to settlement gives a vast im- 
pulse to emigration, and renders remote dis- 
tricts nearer to a market in the great cities 
than those lying within forty or fifty miles of 
the pavement, is so familiar to Americans, 
and has such numerous illustrations amongst 
us, that it is unnecessary to comment upon 
it. Everybody knows that the increased 
value of lands lying adjacent to a railroad 
in the western country would pay for the 
construction of the road many times over. 
The value of the products which are stimu- 
lated into existence by the vicinity of the-rail 
would, in a few years, amount to a handred’ 
times the cost of the whole road. This is the 
main thing that we’ Americans have: in mind. 
when we build a railroad. We do not stay, 
for population to invite the road—we lay: 
down the road to invite population, We de 
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not postpone operations until we can have a 
double track, erect substantial bridges, tun- 
nel mountains, put up spacious and palace- 
like stations, or depots. A single track made 
with as little labor as possible, that will 
scale a mountain, cross streams on piles, 
traverse forests, and stretch over the prairies, 
is the desideratum. All the rest may come 
hereafter. We leave it to our successors, 
who may have more money and time than 
we. The older roads, in the older States, 
often vie in their elaborate structure with 
any in the world; the new roads, in the far 
West are just adapted to their purpose, and 
that is quite enough. 

Of the manner in which railroads are 
sometimes constructed in the West, the IIli- 
nois Central furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion. We select this road as as an instance, 
because it is generally better known than 
similar corporation in the same region. 
This road will be more than paid for by the 
sale of the lands donated to the company, 
provided its affairs be honestly and prudently 
administered. These lands Jie on either side 
of the road, extending—we believe—for fif- 
teen miles, and alternating with public lands. 
As the road extended, the sales increased. 
The lands are now in considerable demand ; 
and the effect of the railroad system of Illi- 
nois has been to carry it far beyond some of 
the neighboring States. The mutual advan- 
tage accruing under the system, both to the 
corporation and the settler, is evident. The 
company, as a general thing, by mortgaging 
its lands, ought to be able to construct its 
road without those terrible sacrifices, in the 
shape of discount and interest, that have 
swamped so many concerns by swelling enor- 
mously the first estimate; and the settler 
may well afford to pay a good price for a 
virgin soil brought near to a market, whose 
abundant yield will soon enable him to clear 
himself of all incumbrances. Arrangements 
are now made, or being made, for construct- 
ing railroads on this land system throughout 





Towa, Wisconsin, and other States, and all 
these commonwealths will eventually have 
their net work of public improvements. 

A few more short years of that prosperity 
which has smiled on our country in the past, 
and the traveller may roll swiftly and easily 
in his carriage from the very surges of the 
Atlantic, to the shores that look westward 
over the waters of the great Pacific. A few 
days will suffice to perform a safe and pleas- 
ant journey which is now gone through with 
at such an expenditure of time and labor, 
and only at considerable risk. Everywhere 
along his route he will behold the marks of 
advancing civilization ; receding forests and 
wilds; retiring savages and game; rising 
farms, orchards, houses, schools, and church- 
es. He may meet the trade of China, Japan, 
and the islands of the great ocean; on the 
way eastward across the American continent, 
news from London, St. Petersburgh, or Bom- 
bay, may flash by him on the wires of the 
telegraph. He may find the rivers running 
into the Pacific plied on by steamboats as 


large and convenient as any that will glide 


on the Hudson or Delaware; and see San 
Francisco raising its spires and domes as 
proudly as Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, and its streets echoing with the tread 
of as many busy feet. To dwell much upon 
this theme would seem like undue anticipa- 
tion. Yet the question may safely be put to 
any one, whether an advance equal to all 
this, more than this, has not been realized 
since the constitution of these United States 
was adopted, and our government commenced 
‘its workings at the meeting of the first Co-.- 
gress. It is only by now and then taking a 
prospective glance at the future that we can 
rise to anything like just conceptions of our 
destiny as a nation, or our true character. 
It is necessary, too, in order to keep us in 
heart, as we view the many inseparable re- 
verses and struggles through which the 


greatness of our country must be accom- 
plished. 





TRADITIONS THROUGH FEW Links.—Sir Walter 
Scott, in a letter to Lady Stuart, thus writes of 
his mother : 

** As she was very old, and had an excellent 
memory, she could draw without the least ex- 

tion or affectation the most striking 
pictures of the pastage. IfI have been able to 


do anything in the way of painting the past 





times, it is very much from the studies with 
which she presented me. She connected a long 
period of time with the present generation, for 
she remembered, and had often spoken with a 
person who perfectly recollected the battle of 
Dunbar, and Oliver Cromwell’s subsequent 
entry into Edinburgh.’’—WVotes and Queries. 











